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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 








TUE U.S. CONSTITUTION *A COVENANT WITH DEATH, 
AND. AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 





EP" Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 


slaves. The first was the immunity, for twenty, years,» 


of preserving the African slave trade ;, the seeond was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.'—Joux Quixcr Apams. 
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the Boston Sunday News. 
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iherator. 


From 
SLAVERY CONVENTION AND 
THE DAILY PRESS 
vact woek has been occupied, day and night, 
% es and various organized societies of 
ding their annual anniversaries. The 
aa! have been the channels through which 
«3 of the people have received what little 
ned of the doings of these bodies ; and 
mve performed their duty to the pub- 
» who allended the meetings, and afterwards 
can best judge. With the exception 
ler, no paper has given an account of 
weg of the religious gatherings which 
» has been the wiser for reading ; and even 
+ has not reported the proceedings of the 


rae ANTI- 


Viavery. the moet numerously attended conven- 
sil ‘The other dailies have, on, the contrary 
re space to i than to all other meetings 

| We do not agree with the Abolitionists 
slong chalk, but we do think that the reports 
ve appeared in daily prints a greater dis- 


Hoston than any thing the Abolitionists 

iid say or do, against the slaveholders 
- supporters at the North, That those prints 
tain Danie! Webster in the diabolical views 


+h in his speech, and since clinched with more 

vy assertions in his recent letter of what he 

\ , should ridicule all who dissent from 

tose views, is quite natural; but that papers oppos- 
loto to Mr. Webster’s recent course, should 

e and misstate those who go a little farther 

ey do in their opposition, is most unjust and 
vorthy of the press of Boston. From the Courier, 
Jdvertiser and Times, the most violent abuse was 
« wuch to be wondered at, as those papers dis- 

¢ not only the community which toierates them, 
the whole country and humanity, by openly 
dvocating kidnapping and piracy. The Courier, 
+ instance, after giving what it calls a report of the 
ngs of the Convention at the Melodeon, by mis- 
stating many things aad adding others, which were 
never uttered there, goes on to ridicule the coarse 
wardrobes of the speakers. It says of C. C. Burleigh: 


His shoes evidently never knew blacking. He 
ted an ill-eut coat and pantaloons, and high-but- 

ed vest to match, Whether he had a symptom of 

a shirt to exhibit, it was impossible to know—in con- 
sequence of the length of his hair—and our curiosity 
ascertain was not heightened sufficiently to prompt 


to make the examinati 


Are we to understand from this that a man, in 
ie treated with any respect by the fine- 
thed, smooth-tongued, bigoted nabobocracy of 
joston, must have his boots blacked, wear a fashion- 
ably cut-coat, and have his vest so open in front that 
onnoisseurs can assure themselves that he 

wears & shirt ? 
We were present and heard most of the speeches 
le at the Anti-Slavery Convention, and after read- 
g all the different reports, we do not hesitate to 
my that a greater misrepresentation of public speak- 
ers was never made in this city; in fact, the reporters 
4 not attempt to inform the public of what was 
suid and done, but & the contrary, published a mess 
' garbage concocted by themselves out of the in- 
cients which happened to transpire, or made up to 
order, when there was nothing they could distort in- 
‘blasphemy.’ Now, as long as it was considered 
ccvisable to report anything which was uttered by 
\bolitionists, why not give traly what they did 
y, and let the public judge whether it is right or 
vrong, adoration or blasphemy? We say, ‘ give the 
vi his dae’; and as this is a very generally adopt- 
1 maxim, why not give the Abolitionists their due ? 
\re they not entitled to as much consideration as 
acknowledged common enemy of mankind? In 
der to render the Abolitionists as odious as possible 
to Uns orthodox community, some of the papers state 
tt Henry C. Wright declared the Bible a self 
evident ee Now nothing is farther from the 
a A ero are these, Mr. Wright, in con- 
se 1 certain people having asserted that the 
— upheld slavery, imtroduced a resolution to the 
eteet, that ifthe Bible upholds slavery, which is a 
s-evident wrong, then the Bible is a self-evident 
erates, and therefore not to be considered in con- 
ction with the subject of slavery, as having any 
: ; J » a matter. Mr. Wright's resolution 
when wahed by ery, is a falsebood ; 
Wright) believed it did : ld ~ eg: aes “" 
ay answered NO! Se th pratt te emphati- 
asphemy,’ this man brs io ith roles. 
oe Fora, n some of the pro-slavery 
Ypocrites call an Infidel, stands up and 


pudlicly defends 1 : - 
entheticing hae Bible from the foul imputation 


r to be 


time the Arg Maman bondage ! During the whole 
there was a bea? Convention was in session, 
toarent!y Seen pro-slavery mob in attendance, 
weaker and © express purpose of hissing at every 


nearly every thing they said, without re« 
en expressed. The best com- 
‘wale © character of those who composed 
Poser ee — will be to state the fact, re 
ngs of Chriee Xs there was nothing in all the teach- 
Snetioned hy; inthe whole New Testament, that 
wale Ry mman slavery, these disciples of the 
eatremely indie hissed vehemently, and appeared 
he aadacity one Fenn tn? One ‘slant bate 
"As not eanetic — that the ‘ pecaliar institution’ 
E we look tioned by Jesus Christ and Saint Paul. 
Amnless, owen @ natin wee Cae 
PS mistakes nt emai teen 
ti toe . ie discernment of the public, when 
lined ane nihilate Garnson and his adherents by 
“tens have Laarepresentation, Thousands of our 
‘ eard the speeches of the Abolitionists 
hem are gr _ know that the pretended reports 

‘nly te ‘ts ‘clous fabrications, Such a course 
rem, bat so : destroy confidence in the public 
of the seviled ul have the effect to swell the ranks 

and persecuted Abolitionists. 


md to the 
atary on 


8 


“ie Past week 


ONISTS AND THE PRESS 
AGAIN, 


_chemapion of the Abolitionists, by 
vill do battle on play is a jewel, and tor thal we 

"ew it mm ho matter whose cause “it mav be, 80 
WOK oceasion fect Ome for public discussion. We 
ofthe Anti.) ast week to say that the proceedings 
With the eae? Convention were not reported 
5 ayy regard for trath, by any paper in 
the entize daily, article of last Sunday, we included 
Senee of Y press, but we are constrained, by a 


We are not the 
{OY means : bat « 


Soston, 


Very fair renee’? S8Y thot the Traveller did give a 


refrained on of small portions of the speeches, and 


atl assert struments in the hands of politicians, anxious to 
went Citizens wren he rly host of our most please the South, but they were vessels of dishonor, 
pole, ouists than per det ce more agree | used by a higher power as a trumpet to awaken the 

deep in the mada when each | people to their cuty. The triums “of 


br wil dare to spel Rees eet NY one of the edi- 
malicious lies of their re porrect the egregious : 


A correspendent of the Newburyport Herald, who 
sigas himself ‘R. P..’ in corroboration_of what we 
have affirmed, says the has attended most of the 
meetings held in this city during the past week, and 
that there have been no fair and truthful reports of 
those meetings published.’ 

In relation to the charge of ‘ blasphemy,’ the Bos- 
ton Herald says—‘ We reiterate what al the citizens 
of Boston know, that the more boisterous and noisy 
partisans of the anti-slavery school do manifest the 
utmost hostility tothe Bible, and particularly to those 
parts thereof which refemto human servitude.’ 

This is simply false. The abolitionists, so far from 
‘manifesting hostility to the Bible,’ defend it from the 
reproach which slaveholders would cast upon it.—Jbid. 





From the Boston Republican. 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 
The old organization abolitionists held their annu- 
al Convention on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of last week at the Melodeon during the day time, 
at Cochituate Hall on Tuesday and Wednesday ev- 
enings, and at Faneuil Hall on Thursday evening. 
These meetings were crowded by persons drawn to- 
gether from a variety of motives. Hundreds went to 
listen to the'sad story of the wrongs of 3,000,000 of 
men in bondage, from the lips of the advocates of 
emancipation; many went simply to hear the voices 
of bold, able, and eloquent men engaged in a great 
struggle; some went out of mere curiosity ; and not 
a few went to spit out their pent-up venom on a ha- 
ted cause anda despised body of men, and to prove 
that fine clothes do not make gentlemen out of young 
men innately vulgar. This latter class, mostly sons 
of Webster’s ‘retarners, employed most of their 
time in endeavors to disturb and interrupt the meet- 
ing, by hissing the speakers and huzzaing for ‘ Old 
Zack, Webster, and other friends of slavery. This 
class assumed the championship of the Church, the 
Government, and of Mr. Webster. It is something 
to know that they can be the champions, even in 
their own way, of anything. 
The abolitionists complained, and justly complained 
of the reports of their meetings by the reporters of 
the daily presses. That these meetings were mis- 
represented and caricatured, will be readily admitted 
by all fair-minded and intelligent men who attended 
the Convention, and listenéd to its acts and doings, 
Mr. Garrison took the stand on the second day, read 
a portion of several of the reports, and commented 
upon them with great severity. ‘These reports have 
gone over the country, and will do great injustice to 
the speakers. 
Some of the speeches on this occasion were ex- 
ceedingly powerful. On Tuesday, the first day, Par- 
ker Pillsbury reviewed Mr. Webster's course ina 
speech that we have seldom heard equalled for clear- 
ness, force, power, and cool, cutting sarcasm. It 
was an admirable speech. On Tuesday evening, 
Wendell Phillips addressed the Convention at Co— 
chituate Hall, reviewing Mr. Webster’s speech in a 
masterly manner. He was frequently interrupted by 
a set of young Whig rowdies. Theodore Par- 
ker addressed the Convention on Wednesday in a 
long, carefully prepared and able speech, ‘although 
we have heard him when he was more pungent and 
effective. William Henry Channing made on Thurs- 
day one of his chaste and beautiful addresses, which 
was listened to with rapt attention. He took occa- 
sion to stete wherein he differed from Mr. Garrison 
and others. He also told them that they often so 
stated truths as to produce in the minds of the hear- 
ers the effect of falséhood. This remark created 
much feeling, and he was interrupted by Mrs. Foster, 
and Messrs. Garrison, Parker, Foster, and others. 
We thought he was right in this remark. We do 
not think these bold, warm-hearted reformers ever in- 
tentionally do this, but they often state things in a 
bold, startling manner without sufficient explanation 
or qualification, and are thus often misunderstood by 
the mass of men who do not fully comprehend their 
position. 
On Thursday evening, old Faneuil Hall was pack- 
ed to overflowing. Many expected a row. A large 
number of gentlemen rowdies were in attendance, 
and used their best exertions to get up a riot and 
break up the meeting. We saw men who are large- 
ly engaged in business—men who profess to be gen- 
tlemen, engaged in this work. Edmund Quincy pre- 
sided with mach tact and skill. He told the meet- 
ing that a large number of police officers were in at- 
tendance, and would wait upon those who should 
distnrb the meeting. Mr, Garrison first addressed 
the meeting. His speech was calm, strong, firm, and 
able. We never heard him speak better. He made 
a strong impression upon the meeting. Parker Pills- 
bury was next introduced, and endeavored to be 
heard, but it was a long time before he succeeded. 
He was continually interrupted by the rowdies, sev- 
eral of whom were arrested and taken out’ of the 
Hall. Wendell Phillips was then introduced, and 
proceeded to address the meeting in a speech of 
great beauty. He made some capital hits at Web- 
ster and his ‘retainers’ which stirred up the grownd- 
lings, who frequently interrupted him with hisses and 
calls. After he closed, some resolutions were passed, 
and the Convention adjourned, after a sitting of three 
days, during which much noise and disturbance had 
been exhibited. 
The speeches were generally able, and highly 
creditable to the speakers’ in every way. There 
were, however, some exceptions. There is a class of 
men that “i be fitly designated ‘ malignant philan- 
thropists.” These men usually flock to meetings of 
this description, where they can vent their malignity 
upon something. We listened’to some remarks at 
this Convention with regret. We do not wish to 
see the cause of the liberation of 3,000,000 of men 
retarded by the insane ravings of fellows who wish 
to spit their venom out upon the Bible. 
te This notice of the proceedings of the Conyen- 
tion is eandid and manly, excepting the last para- 
graph, which is in a very different spirit. Who the 
‘fellows’ and ‘ malignant philanthropists’ were, who 
sought ‘to spit their venom out upon the Bible,” and 
whose ‘insane ravings’ are here censured, we are not 
told,. Such stabs in the dark are dastardly, The 
charge we pronounce to be false and slanderous. Let 
the Republican retract it, or prove it to be true. 





From the Dedham Gazette. 
N. E. ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 
The meetings of the Anti-Slavery Convention, he 
the present week, are said to have been more fully 
attended than on previous occasions. The audiences 
were com , for the most part, of thinking, in- 
telligent men, not all a 
of course, bat interest 


not many years, is to overthrow the 


the anti-slavery meetings in 





ving of all that was said, 
as all but fools are, in dis- 
cussions growing out of an institution which during 
government of 
the country, or be overthrown by it. Rynders and 
his banditti, at New York, were not only base in- 


success 
Boston, is in a consider- | 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


[PHONOGRAPHIC REPORT BY DR. STONE.] 


REMARKS OF HENRY C, WRIGHT. 
Mstopron—Tvuxspax Arrennoon, May 28. 

At the commencement of the anti-slavery move- 
ment, if I understand it rightly, it took its position 
on the basis of a self-evident truth. The question 
whether American slavery be right or wrong is 
scarcely a debateable one. As a nation, we have pro- 
nounced it a self-evident wrong. Nevertheless, the 
politicians come forward, and throw the Constitution 
of the United States, the authority of Congress, the 
decisions of the Judiciary, and the uniform action of 
the government, across our path. Well, how are they 
to be met? If the Constitution sanctions slavery, the 
Constitution, thus far, sanctions a falsehood, and 
ought to be treated as such. The question whether 
it does sanction slavery or not, let the politicians de- 
cide. If it does, the duty of the abolitionist is to put 
his heel upon it, deny its authority, and scorn its pro- 
visions and its compromises in favor of slavery. If 
the enactments of Congress, or the decisions of the 
national courts, State legislatures, or State courts, 
declare slavery to be right, our duty is to set them 
at nought, and to say we are not bound by them. We 
should never appeal to such in order to determine 
a point which we claim to be self-evident. 
The Church comes forward, and lays the Bible 
across our path, and says the Bible sanctions slavery. 
She asks us to discuss the question, not whether 
slavery is in opposition to the self-evident truths of 
humanity, but whether it is not sanctioned by the 
Bible. Shall we discuss that question? It is an 
eternal contest of texts—Hebrew against Hebrew, 
Greek against Greek, Latin against Latin. It can 
never settle any thing. And, besides, why should 
abolitionists appeal to a book to decide such a ques- 
tion, when they have previously determined that, if 
the book is against them, they will disregard it? It is 
a waste of time. The question is settled ; and book 
or no book, we know that slavery is wrong. Every 
thing that goes to make up slavery is wrong, and all 
who are slaveholders or their abettors are guilty of 
injustice, That is settled by the dictates of a higher 
revelation than is contained in any book—a purer 
revelation. It is engraven, stereotyped, daguerreo- 
typed on every human heart. 
If you would see what slavery is, look into your 
hearts. What use, then, is it to ask, whether the 
Bible sanctions slavery or not? for your heart has 
decided the question. My answer is this :—The 
book, if it sanctions slavery, is a self-evident false- 
hood, and should be treared as such, so far as slavery 
is concerned. 
The book is nothing in itself. It is the power 
that lies behind it, which alone gives authority to the 
book ; I mean what this nation chooses to recognise 
as God. We have asserted the dignity and the infalli- 
bility of humanity on this subject of slavery. Hu- 
manity is an infallible record here. It is a self-evi- 
dent truth, not to be reasoned about—a truth writ- 
ten upon the pulse of the human heart, every muscle 
of the human system, every element of our social, 
intellectual and moral being. We know that slavery 
is wrong; every man, evcry woman, every child 
knows it; and yet the people who know this to be so, 
come to us and talk about the Bible sanctioning sla- 
very! They throw their god across.our path, and bid 
us to advance at our peril ! 
Now, Sir, if I were in Hindostan, anc talking about 
slavery, and the Brahmin should come forward and 
place his Juggernaut before me, and say, * Juggernaut 
sanctions slavery, and it is right’—my answer would 
be to put my heel upon his God, and say, ‘I care 
not what your Juggernaut says. My humanity is 
stronger than your God.’ If the Mahametan should 
come and array the Koran against the self-evident 
truths of my nature, I would say to him, * Your God 
is a devil, and no God at all. I reject his authority, 
and deny his power.’ 
Again, if I were at the Theological Seminary at 
Andover or Princeton, or in a Baptist, a Presbyteri- 
an, or a Catholic Church, and they were'to lay their 
God across my path, and say, ‘ Our God sanctions 
slavery, and it must be right because he sanctions it 
—what should Isay? Should my humanity cower 
and fall prostrate before such a God as that? “Nev- 
er! I deny his existence. HeisnoGodtome. He 
is not the God of the slave. 
Mr. Corliss—I wish to ask Mr. Wright a single 
question. He says the Church justifies slavery. I 
wish to ask him whether he believes the Bibie does 
justify slavery. 
Mr. Wright—I am glad the gentleman has put the 
question. I have only to say that if Henry Cc. 
Wright’s Bible sustains slavery, it is a liar; and if 
the gentleman's Bible justifies slavery, it is wrong. 
Mr. Corliss—I ask, beeause I have known Henry 
C. Wright long, and never could get an answer to 
that question. 
Mr. Wright—The question is, is slavery right? 
Mr. Corliss—I wish you to answer my question. 
Mr. Buffum—I do not think one man has a right 
to catechise another in this Convention. 
Mr. Wright—I will confess my faith, but let me 
get at itin my own way. If the Bible sanctions sla- 
very, that does not settle the question. If the Bible 
sanctions slavery, that does not prove it to be right. 
If the Bible and all other books declared slavery 0 
be wrong, it would not prove it to be wrong, sim- 
ply because such a question cannot be determined by 
any book. It is to be determined by the shrick of 
humanity on this question; by human nature speak- 
ing out, and declaring all men on God's earth to be 
self-convicted sinners, who support slavery on the 
ground of its moral rectitude. 

The question is often put to me—I recollect it was 
once by a Catholic priest—‘ Would you believe slave- 
ty to be right, if God should declare it right?’ ‘No!’ 


apon the heel of such a God, and let the man go free. 
For such a God is a phantom. 1 would discard the 
phantom, and liberate the slave!" [Cheers and 





«What would you do?’ ‘I would fasten the chain 


ed; when.all wili believe that there is a humanity 
which no Bible and no God in the universe has a right 
to violate. Sure I am that slavery is wrong, Bible 
or no Bible, God or no God. 

Stand by my side, and plead for the slave, and I 
will not inquire what are your theological dogmas. 
Let us fall back upon hamanity, and vindicate its au- 
thority on this question, and spurn the authority of 
every thing that is opposed to the inalienable rights 
of man, 

Such is my view of this whole question. I put all 
things. under my feet that upholdslavery. I fully be- 
lieve that this question, sifted down to its true issue, is 
simply this; it is humanity against what this nation 
calls God, For your Websters and your Clays, join- 
ing with your Rogerses and your Stuarts, run to the 
bosom of thei: God to protect slavery, and think that 
we have no rnght to touch them there. All I have 
to say is this—* Humanity says you are wrong; and 
if that pronounces you to be a sinner, you are one.’ 
Mr. Chairman, I ask once more, why appeal to a 
tribunal whese decisions you have determined be- 
forehand you would not agree to, if it decided against 
you? Here is a mother with her child; Zachary 
Taylor comesand takes that child from its mother, 
and sells it into hopeless bondage, and then goes and 
sits down with his Bible to assuage her woes. He 
tells her, ‘ Be quiet, dear woman; the Bible authoriz-~ 
ed me to do it.’ Would her maternal heart bow 
down to the authority of a book? He tells that 
mother that God sanctions slavery. I care not what 
her tongue utiers in reply, but her heart says, ‘My 
God teaches me better, and your God is not a God 
of justice or of love.’ 

Thank God, I have lived to see my way out of a 
pro-slavery religion into an anti-slavery ‘ infidelity.’ 
Give me any thing in the universe but that. I will 
not go to a slavcholding heaven—I would rather go 
to an anti-slavery hell! 1 will not bow to a slave- 
holding god—I would rather consort with an anti- 
slavery devil ; because, at any rate, the principles of 
love, and justice, and mercy, are in the heart of such 
a devil, and the principles of injustice, and cruelty, 
and hatred, are in the heart of such a god. 

I feel in my inmost soul the truth of the assertion, 
that every man makes his own god after his own like- 
ness, And true it is that this slaveholding nation 
makes its god after its own likeness. Down it falls 
and worships it, and wants me to worship it. I will 
do no such thing. The Being I worship must be rep- 
resented by justice, love and goodness; and no other 
being will I worship. Vhe god of this nation is a 
horrib’e compound ; he is made up of slavery, with all 
its hideous ingredients ; and you may just as well take 
the contents of the apothecary’s shop, with all its 
deadly poisons, and compound and mix them up, and 
present them as a fF for all di , as to com- 
pound a god of the evils of American slavery, and 
administer that compound to the world as a panacea 
for all moral diseases, It never ean cure them. 
{Applause and hisses. ] 

I will now answer the question which the friend 
has propounded to me. ‘Does the Bible sanction 
slavery?’ No, in my opinion. [Applause.] 


< 











SPEECH OP WILLIAM H. CHANNING. 
Metopron—Tuvnkspay Forenoon, May 30. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: 

I find a resolution worded in this way— 

Resolved, That the criminality of the abolition- 
ists consists, not in the severity, but the justness of 
their language ; not in the falseness, but the truthful- 
ness of their accusations; not in the unsoundness, 
but the purity of their principles ; not in the rashness, 
but the wise adaptation of their measures to the glo- 
rious end they have in view ; and they are hated, per- 
secuted and traduced, solely because they plead for 
justice toa despised ‘and persecuted race; because 
they will not compromise with sin, nor go with the 
multitude to do evil ; because they maintain that 
whatever arrays itself against human liberty is not of 
God; and because they declare that a religion’ which 
is stained with pollution and blood, though called by 
the name of Christ, is to be repudiated with indigna- 
tion and abhorrence. 

From this text I wish to speak, and I will confess, 
in the outset, that my reason for speaking at all is, 
that I may appear upon this platform amidst the per- 
ils of national affairs and the present excitement, 
which in another city has partially prohibited the lib- 
erty of speech; and the reason why, as a Boston boy, 
I wish to stand here among these despised abolition- 
ists is, that the Jupiter Tonans of Massachusetts has 
pounced down upon them his eagle with arrows of 
wrath. With a passing allusion, let us leave that 
subject; for I feel too sad about th» matter to dwell 
upon it, You know the ancient sect of philosophers, 
who, when a friend had done a base deed, raised a 
monument to his memory, and never mentioned him 
more, So let us look upon that once great man, 
who, by his own weak ambition, has committed 
moral suicide. [Cheers and hisses.] Let us consider 
him simply as dead, in the judgment of God, by his 
own hands. And those ’ Ancient and Honorable’ 
of this great city, who sent him their letters of lau- 
dation, are merely a mourning procession, whose 
rites of obsequy let no man interfere with. [Ap- 
plause.]} 
It is under the present circumstances that one wish- 
es to appear here. If this great cause is once more to 
go through its baptismal persecution, may I be there. 
{Prolonged cheering.] 
I, for one, grant that I had miscalculated the times. 
I never dreamed that the principle of liberty for all 
men was once again to be called in question in New 
England. Iconsidered that this principle was trium- 
phant, at least here. But if there is to be one wave 
more of indignation, stirred up from personal and par- 
ty motives, we are all ready to breast it, are we not? 
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an attempt, and cannot succeed—to subject us to al y 


home, it is open to all such refugecs tll i is rowd-| would migunderstand them = 


ce it is that I wish to 
and to de- 


clare that the reason why I have not been more 
among you is, thatin some respects, you have gone 
too far for me, and in other respects, J have gone tov 


Sar for you. 


I will not occupy your attention long. 

I say that the friends of the professed abolition 
sthool have gone too far for me, especially in relation 
to the Church, and.I would try to state accurately 
and precisely how much they have gone too far, and 
wherein they have gone too far, because I do think 
they have sect us a noble example of plain speaking. 


‘It is a proof of friendship to tell the truth, and I 


know that no man or woman here will call me an en- 
emy because I try to tell them the truth. 

I agree with you entirely in thinking that this 
Church, calling itself Christian, is not in its spirit, or 
not in its practice, wholly Christian, But why am I 
prompted thus to judge it? By what Ideal am I au- 
thorized to say that it does not come up to the stand- 

ard of a true Divine Life? It is by the grace of God, 
which has been communicated to us through no other 
ebanne] than this very Church. By placing myself in 
opposition to the Churchfthen, I shut out the very 
light by which I see. Never will I do so. 

Why not present the subject in this way? This 
Christian Church is, in our country, the very Centre 
of spiritual life, of charity, of holiness—to us it is re- 

ally the House of God. It does not bow before the 
abominations and corruptions of existing society and 
civil institutions. On the contrary, it puts us in a 
strong and high position, whence we can instantly 
condemn all inhumanity. It is as Christians, and on 

the ground of the Christian “Church, that we may 
speak against the tyranny of wealth, the lust of pow- 

er, the insensibility to oppression, the absurd hypocri- 

sy which permits professed freemen to stand up as 
palliators and preservers of slavery. Isay, our strong 
ground is, that the Church was never so living as 
now. Itis not dead ; but it is for ever passing through 
a miracle of resurrection—Men crucifying it anew, 

but God each day raising it anew to rule at his right 
hand. They may stand by the bleeding image of 
God in man, the imagé of violated humanity, and say 

over and over, ‘See, he is dead!’ But instantly, al- 

most before that body is laid in the tomb, the risen 

form of a higher Ideal comes to walk abroad among 

the nations, to ransom them from injustice. So shall 

it be with one and all of the abominations, which, un- 

der the name of Christianity, lead men to tolerate or 
sanction slavery. Grant, if you please, to our friend, 
Henry C. Wright, that there are many things in the 
Bible, and Creeds, and Ecclesiastical organizations, 
which are not according to the highest Ideal of Chris- 
tianity. Shall we turn, therefore, away, or seem to 

turn away, from what is manifestly divine in the 
Christian Church and Scriptures? From the very 

power of Love in that man, I see that he was bred 
and trained up under Christian influences, and never 
more than now, when, with such plain sincerity, he 
speaks to men in warning and rebuke, would I assert 
that he proves himself a lover of the God of the Chris- 
tian Religion. The objection made to him is not that 
he has told the ¢ruth, but that he has told it in such a 
way as to be inevitably misunderstood. 

There is a rule for speaking laid down by a great 
master of thought in England. It is this; ‘If J tell 
truth in such a way, that I know that the person who 
hears it will receive it as a falsehood, I practically tell a 
I maintain that this is a sound principle 
of ethics. And I do bring it as a charge against my 
friends, that, apparently for the sake of agitation, for 
the sake of startling, shocking, stirring up the minds 
of the people, they have so told the truth that they 
must have known that it would be perverted into 
what they did not mean. I grant that this is, for the 
most part, an error of method, but I do assert that it 
needs amendment. Our friends have not felt their full 
power, and haye not done their full work. And there 
is a vast work for them to do, and a vast power in 
them to do it. The work is this: from the ground of 
Christian Love to call Politicians up to their standard 
of right. The power in them is the Truth of Love, 
which never so fully as now is poured in from Hea- 
ven to divinize humanity at large. I believe this is 
the position which Heaven summons all reformers to 
take. I utterly deny that the Christian Church in 
this day and land is ready to uphold and pander to 
slavery. I say, on the contrary, the signs are very 
encouraging which show that a higher life is fast 
quickening all denominations. So much in relation 

to the Church. 

Mr. S. S, Foster—Will the friend allow me to ask 

him what he means by the Church? I think he 

means one thing, and we another. I wish to know 

whether he refers to those Organizations of which we 

speak. . 

Mr. Channing—You have made now just the dis- 

crimination which I have always wanted you to make. 

And if you would but habitually do this, you would 
have the blessings and. the prayers of good men. 
[Applause in. the galleries.) I did not mean that 
those were the blessings. [Prolonged plaudits.} Iam 
as much ashamed as you could be of the insult given 
in such plaudits. [Aside.] 

Mr. Burleigh—Does not friend Channing perceive 
from the position of the applause with which his re- 
marks were greeted, the possibility that he may be 
the yery one who is in error? 

Mr. Channing—I was just remarking, that I must 
take some of this applause in the way of blessings of 
the bad, which are but curses. 

But to resume. I must differ with our friends as 
to their modes. If they had taken the other mode, of 
positive assertion, not negative criticism, the whole 
movement of emancipation would haye been un- 
speakably farther forward than it is to-day. 

1 wish to say one word next,—and I will not. tres- 
piss,long,—in relation to the Stare. I was unfortu- 
nate enough to lose the remarks of my brother Parker 

Mrs, Foster—If Mr. Channing will allow me, I beg 
leave to say a single word. . Jf I understood Mr, 
ists with falsehood. It charged them with this, that 
they so spoke the truth that, they, knew their hearer 
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But you must excuse me from being submitted to 

your keen cross-exuminations; for if I am, of course 

you will trip mq up. 

Mrs. Foster—The gentleman charges me with an 

intention to be misunderstood. How is he going to 

know what.is in my heart? I penr it, 

Mr. Wright—It is false. 

Mr. Channing—Then you pexy it, and it is all 

right. I will not judge you, Ileaven knows. I do 

think, and I must repeat, that our frienls have so 

stated their views, that they must have known, if 
they had exercised judgment, that their real meaning 

could not be received. 

One word, then, in relation to the Srars. Thero 

never was a broader, firmer ground offered for re- 

formers than is offered to-day among us on this great 

subject of slavery, viewed in its political aspects, I 

take it for granted that Mr. Phillips would tell me, 

that he does not belieye he shall be able to succeed, 

as a practical measure, in breaking up this Union, If 
he does really expect to succeed in this, why, all I can 

say is, that he differs from me in regard to judgment 

of practical and practicable measures. I have rather 

understood the aim of the abolition party politically 

to be this: to present ahigh Ideal of a Politics worthy 

to be called religious, to bold up the standard of Par- 

ty, based not upon self-interest, based not upon arbi- 

trary considerations, but upon the love and reverence 

of Man as Man. I believe they have such an Ideal; 

and the practical measures they advocate are but the 

branches of this tree of life, 

I have shown how they go too far for me in relation 

to the Church, and now I would show that they have 

not gone far enough in politics. They have not been 

true to their one great principle. They have not 

brought it to bear upon our institutions, in its length 

and breadth of application, and thus they have array- 

ed against themselves the jealousies and prejudices of 

the People. 

I say, in relation to politics, it seems to me that the 

abolitionists have not fulfilled their mission. They 

have recognized the great, fundamental. principle of 

this Nation, as regards personal liberty. But when 

you come to apply that principle of personal liber- 

ty, you should understand that it covers the whole 

domain of Ownersaie and Work; and, logically, 

there was no stopping shortof this. In asserting the 

wrong in relation to one mode of ownership to work, 

you should have asserted it in relation to adil. 

It is known to all who know any thing about me, 

that I glory in these days, when shame is poured 

upon the cause of the People, to announce myself as 

a Socialist. In all times and places, Iam ready to de- 

clare that this is the political movement which more 

and more shall have the devotion of my life. I look 
upon slavery as one of the greatest abominations, 

which is to be destroyed by carrying man onward to 

his great end. Logically, I have never been able to 

separate the anti-slavery movement from all those 

which are directed to raise Labor universally. And 

I believe if our friends had met Wealth here in Bos- 

ton in its strongholds, and had said, ‘This vast net- 

work of Interest, spread abroad here as at the South, 

is the Tyrant in Church and State all over the world, 

and must be laid prostrate,’ that they would have 

spoken out the truth in the hearts of the people. 
(Hear, hear.) I believe that one reason why the 
working classes of the whole country have not come 

up by instinct, and in masses, to the support of Free- 

dom, is, that our anti-slavery friends have not gone 
far enough in showing that man is man every where. 
‘They have not carried their doctrine of equality in 
its applications to our social usages. Ido not mean 
to say they may not have done this in their hearts, 
but that they have not shown their feelings outward- 
ly. The thorough: Emancipation of Worx alone cor- 
responds:to the Ideal of our Nation. What is the 

power that-the slaveholders exercise? What is it? 
It is the power of Combined Capital and Party Organ- 
ization, working upon the cupidity of Northern cap- 
italists and the ambition of Northern politicians. Is 
not that true? Then might, then should the aboli- 
tionists grapple here with the persons who wield this 
mighty despotism, with the persons who support the 
great Arch Traitor of this year, with those who op- 
press the poor. Then would alt just men be with 
you; and if this was made plain to the People of this 
land, they could not but see that their cause is one 
with yours. 

You teli me, the Working-Men fear that the market 
will be flooded with slave labor, and that therefore 
they feel unworthy jealousy and unkindness. But 
if you really occupy higher'ground, it is not for you 
to look down and scoff at them. Go to them with 
your larger idea of manhood and manly duty, 
and show to them how théir course is wrong. For I 


ness from the world, you cannot succeed in removing 
Slavery. The work of Man's Emancipation 18 one, 


cannot rescue the slave till you have organized labor,’ 
I answer, ‘No!.The Slavery problem smong us 
comes in order the first. But the only way for:us 


principle of emancipation. Interlink the Anti-Slaye- 


ry movemsast with sll movemssis Sor ae glawation st 
Work, and aid in carrying them all on to a com- 


mon triumph over injustice. In this way the highest 
Ideal of our Nation will be realized. A: work is to 
be done here, which is at once Political and Religious 


of Universal Humanity. 
And thus having laid open my mind in two direc- 
tions, —not at length, but enough to hint my meaning 


_ | earnest thanks, that in this year of feeble fluctuations, 
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reason which you have always asserted,—that as I 
will not take a vow myself to return fugitive slaves, 
will not take a vow myself to put down an in- 
surrection of the slaves by force, of course I cannot 
ask any one to take that vow for me. 

But you aim at Disunron. There I say, God forbid, 
again. {Applause.] Never may I have that respon- 
sibility on my shoulders. {Cheers near the door.) 

Friends! perhaps you will think it on the whole 
quite as advisable to hiss me, when you know what I 
really mean. It would be better to hear the whole 
story out. {Loud applause.] 

It is some years since 1 advocated this ground, and 
tried to bring my friends on to it,—the ground, name- 
ly, not of Disunion, but of New Union. I believe 
that, if the abolitionists had steadily maintained this 
policy, this very winter, when Congress has been beset 
by traitors—this very winter, throughout all the Free 
States would steps have been taken to call primary 
meetings of the People of the U.S., in order that such 
a New Union might be established this summer. 
The time has come for it. We ought to tell those 
brethren of the South, that they misunderstand the 
Ideal of this Nation, that they have used unholy 
hands to bear up the Ark of this chosen people. 
Tae time 4A8 come for National Reform, and I know 
no other mode than to plant ourselves more firmly on 
the fundamental principle of this Nation, which is 
nothing less than the Union or Freemen, typified in 
our motto of ‘Many made one’—* E pluribus unum.’ 

Our Declaration of Independence, so far as it went, 
was an expression of that idea. Our Constitution, so 
far as it went, was an expression of that idea. But 
the evils of both those instruments, especially the 
latter, are now made manifest to us all. Temptation! 
Mercenary, political temptation! It is that which has 
shown us the latent corruption of our National Con- 
stitution; and the moment this became apparent, that 
moment the Constitution was adjudged. But this 
American Union is a living body of United Freemen. 
The Constitution is merely one form of alliance by 
which they have agreed to bind themselves. And 
that form broken, Sovereignty falls back into the hands 
of the People. Let us then reassert the living reslity 
of a union of freemen. Let us say to our country- 
men, ‘Do yourselves justice. Spurn the base doc- 
trine, that this Constitution is superior to the Na- 
tional Conscience. Tell every man that comes before 
you with such an absurdity, “ Through you, even over 
you, if you stand in the way of it, Humanity shall 
triumph.” ” We see a law, which is God's law, of 
which this Constitution, in so far as it is binding at 
all, was only an expression; for it has no claim to 
rule, excepting as it expresses the law of God. [Hear, 
hear!| And if obedience to this Constitution com- 
pels you to do the work of the Devil, then we take 
your mean deeds as the evidence of its corruption. 
[Renewed plaudits.] 

I repeat, it is high time to form a New Union 
under a New Constitution. The time came years ago. 
It came when Texas was smuggled in. And I pledge 
every power that I have, to aid any body of men who 
will attempt to break up, not this Union, but this 
Constitutional Compact which drags us away to serve 
the power of darkness. But I do not stand here to 
try to divorce this State from the Union, or any other 
State from the Union. On the contrary, I stand here 
to call for the organization of such a Union of Freemen 
as God designed us to be. 

If there is one fact plain in the history of the world, 
it is this: that God sent forth this Nation that they 
might become a Confederation of Christian Common- 
It is a sublime Ideal, and in spite of all the 
errors of our forefathers, even through our Constitu- 
tion, this Ideal shines forth. It can be more fully 
embodied in a much more noble form of Government, 
and be manifested as a fuller reality in our lives and 
conduct. 

Mr. Foster—Does not the speaker mean to make us 
understand that he has dissolved his connection with 
the American Union? I understood him to say that 
he long since dissolved his connection with the Gov- 
ernment, and is not that the only disunion which 
any of us hiive preached? I wish that the friend 
would explain to us his own position in relation to 
this Government; whether he wishes to be regarded 
as a supporter of the Constitution, 

Mr. Channing—A few plain questions will set us 
right. Mr. Foster does not mean, does he, that the 
Government is the People? 

Mr. Foster—No, sir. 

Mr. Channing—You recognize that the People of 
the United States have a life and love of liberty not 
expressed through General Taylor. 

Mr. Foster—Yes. 

Mr. Channing—Then I think that this audience can 
also make that discrimination. What I asserted was 
this: that there is a Livs in the hearts of these men 
and women, which recognises the beauty of the Ide- 
al of liberty, which recognises the beauty of the 
Ideal of union, which recognises the fact that here 
we have, in some degree, realized what the world has 
longed for, what the world has aspired to, of Liberty 
and Order, of Union and Variety made One. But 
they are prepared to recognise also that the Constitu- 
tion and the Executive, Congress and Judiciary, 
appointed under it, do not correspond to that Ideal; 
and I do believe that if the abolitionists, for the last 
ten years, had taken the ground now advocated, 
before now steps would have been taken to realize that 
Ideal. There is to come, and in no far future, when 
the People of the United States will convene together 
to make a public act of repentance before the Nations 
of Christendom, for the outrage which they commit- 
ted before God in daring to say that they were a Free 
Nation, when they enslavsd their brethren. And you 
may depend upon it, that this will be accomplished by 
no half-way amendments, but by a sovereign act of 
Reorganization. 

A Voice—What else do we ask for? 

Mr. Channing—I understand you to be aiming at 
a dissolution of the ties which bind this State to oth- 
er States. 

Mr. Foster—Our friend Mr. Channing has exactly 
described my own position, and he is not alone. He 
is no more so than was the prophet of old. For I 
think I can safely say, that the Lord has reserved 
to himself seven thousand men; and nearly half of 
that number assembled in Ohio, and adopted an ad- 
dress, and published it to the world, advocating the 
position taken by our friend upon this platform. And 
therefore I put the question to him, to know if there 
is a real difference between us. So on the subject of 
the Church. It seems to me that he and I stand on 
precisely the same platform, only he uses more elegant 
and polished language than I cancommand. (Laugh- 
ter.) I must be pardoned for the plain, farmer-like 
language in which I express my thoughts, and of 
course he will pardon me, for I do the.best I can, and 
he does no more. ( Applause.) 


wealths. 


REMARKS OF WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 
Mn. CHarRMan : 

I wish to express the thanks that I feel to the el- 
oquent friend who has just addressed us, for the man- 
liness as well as friendship he has shown in coming 
upon our platform, and giving to us frankly and un- 
disguisedly his opinions on the great question before 
us, and particularly on the manner of its advocacy by 
she abolitionists. I will refer to one or two points 
ouly, to which he took exceptions, in order to show 
where we stand in reality,‘and to ascertain whether, 
after all, there exists a very wide difference between 

~He complains that we so speak as to be misunder- 
stood by the people; or; rather, that we s0 speak 
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the speaker, he is a little misrepresented. 

The Chairman—Mr. Channing is here, and can 
make an explanation, if he desires. 

Mr. Garrison—I understood our friend to say, that 
we spoke not only ina manner likely to be misap- 
prehended, but that we designed to be mi 
ed, in order to challenge attention and create excite- 
ment. This, I repeat, is an extraordinary imputation 
to come from such a quarter. If the charge had 
been, that we sometimes err in taste, in judgment, in 
sound discretion, in spirit even ; that our language is 
sometimes not happily chosen, and is therefore calou- 
lated to mislead ; that we might so speak as to avoid 
some of the opposition we are encountering, without 
compromising our principles; I should not have at- 
tempted to disprove it—nay, I believe it to be true. 
It only implies that we are not infallible—that to us 
attach the infirmities of our race—while it imputes 
nothing intentionally evil. But to say that we take 
oceasion perversely, wilfully to be misunderstood by 
those to whom we address ourselves, for the sake of 
producing excitement, is really a very serious allega- 
tion. In view of it, however, ‘my withers are un- 
wrung,’ and I shall leave it without further remark. 

Of one thing let me remind you all: whoever ob- 
jects to the abolitionists, because they sometimes fail 
t>» make themselves clearly apprehended ; whoever 
complains of them for advocating their cause in a 
manner calculated to produce agitation and alarm ; 
whoever says or intimates that a great radical reform 
ean be so conducted to victory as to excite no rage, no 
tumult, no persecution, and thut all that is needed 
peacefully and popularly to overthrow a vast, over- 
shadowing system of iniquity, is to be prudent, calm, 
discriminating ; that person has yet to learn the rela- 
tions of cause and effect, and grossly impeaches the 
wisdom and discretion of all the prophets—of Christ 
and his apostles—of reformers in all past ages; for 
they were misunderstood, misrepresented, anathema- 
tized, and in many cases put to death on the most in- 
famous charges. We claim for ourselves no higher 
qualities than they possessed; and, once for all, we 
declare, that what it was not in the power of Jesus, or 
his apostles, or the prophets, or the old reformers, to 
do—that is, so to carry on a mighty reform as to avoid 
popular clamor, reproach and outrage—we are unable 
to do; and we think it no shame to make the con- 
fession ! 

Our friend thinks that, in our judgment of the 
Church, we are too severe—in our spirit too destruc- 
tive; that we (the ‘come-outers,’) ought to remem- 
ber whence we came, and by whom we have been 
nurtured; and that all this moral daring for the lib- 
eration of the slave—in behalf of human progress 
generally—is to be put to the credit of the Church! 
Well—Luther came out of the Romish Church: 
shall that Church have the credit of it? Phe Pro- 
testants are all from the same Church: is she to be 
eulogized on their account, and to share in whatever 
they may have done in the cause of religious liberty ? 
Is she proud of them as her offspring? I believe not ; 
and I have yet to learn that the American Church is 
proud of the abolitionists who have left her, or claims 
any credit on their account! Jesus was nurtured in 
the Jewish Church: was he therefore trained to be a 
reformer? Why, did he not pronounce judgment 
against that Church, decry the popular worship, and 
say of the temple, that not one stone should be left 
upon another that should not be thrown down? Lu- 
ther was convinced at last that the Romish Church 
was incapable of reformation, and hence felt impelled 
to labor for its extinction. The Protestant world 
deems his course to have been strictly philosophical, 
and his conclusions warranted by the facts in the case. 
Now we, who have come out of the corrupt, harden- 
ed, pro-slavery Church of this country, and are aim- 
ing at its downfall, are in this particular doing what 
Jesus and what Luther did, and closely following in 
their footsteps. A Church thoroughly apostate is 
incapable, as an organization, of repentance, and, con- 
sequently, of being reformed; and such we believe to 
be the American Church. 

Our friend tells us that the Church was never so 
vital as now; that itis beginning to energize on the 
right side, and put forth efforts in the right direction ! 
The Church is certainly evincing something of vital- 
ity—at least a semblance of life. But be not deceiv- 
ed; The body is dead, after all—the Church is a 
corpse, after all. It is nothing else than the galvanic 
battery that we are applying to it, which causes those 
hands to move, and those eyes to roll in their sockets. 
(Applause.) What was the Church doing for the 
abolition of slavery before the anti-slavery trump was 
blown? Was she not deaf, blind and dumb, on this 
subject? And now, forsooth, all that the abolition- 
ists have done is to be put to her credit, and we are 
gravely assured that she was never so vital as now! 
Just in proportion as she is unmasked and exposed, 
and public sentiment changes, 80 a8 to make it unsafe for 
her to remain in a hostile position, just in that propor- 
tion will she assume to be anti-slavery in sentiment. 
But she will never voluntarily move in that direc- 
tion. 

Our friend complains that we have not gone as far 
as himself—as far as we ought to go. What do you 
think of that, friends in the gallery? We are some- 
what timid and conservative, after all! Why did you 
forget that, when you hissed and hooted at us? It 
seems we abolitionists are very blind ; we do not see 
far enough. This is the allegation. Now, sir, I 
am not so vain or so deluded as to suppose that we yet 
see or apprehend all truth. Nor do I suppose that the 
abolition of slavery, in this country, is ‘ the end of the 
law for righteousness,’ even ‘ to every one that believ- 
eth.’ Nor do I believe that the abolitionists have at- 
tained to all knowledge. Eternity is before us; and 
I think we shall be learners through all eternity. 
But the issue is one, simply, as to present vitality of 
position. 

In regard to this ‘ not going far enough,’ I wish to 
add a few words more. Our friend tells us that ‘we 
ought to regard man as man.’ Well, is not this the 
foundation of the anti-slavery movement? Show 
me one, on the face of the earth, more degraded, 
more despised, more ill-treated, more depressed in the 
scale of humanity, than the poor imbruted American 
slave ; and if the abolitionists have not remembered 
that lower object, and pleaded for his deliverance, I 
will admit that they have not gone far enough. 
(Cheers.) The greater degradation includes the less, 
and that is found in the lot of the Southern bond- 
man. It is his enfranchisement we advocate, not 
without trial or hazard; and through him we plead 
for the freedom and equality of the whole human 
race. For I think our friend Channing will do us 
the justice to admit that, if we do not publicly endorse 
or actively support every movement that claims to 
be reformatory, it is not for lack of boldness, or through 
fear of popular odium, but solely from not appre- 
hending its importance as others do, or because we 
are already staggering under the load of responsibil- 
ities connected with what we deem to be, for the time 
being, the most radical movement on the American 
soil. 

To encourage us to change our course, we are as- 
suited that if we would take broader ground, we 
should have more supporters, and obtain greater suc- 
cess. Our friend claims to have taken that broader 
ground. I will not disparage his position ; I do not 
doubt his sincerity. But I ask him, has the result in 
his own case confirmed the hypothesis he has laid 
down? ‘What signal success has yet crowned the 
Fourier movement, iii which he feels so deep an inter- 


est? What alarm, what commotion has it caused 


the country? What mob has howled 
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‘ar “sl: movement! What discussion and con- 

what agitation and tumult, what tremor and con- 
sternation, in Church and State, among all sects and 
parties, have marked its triumphant career! And 
how many have been induced to become its advocates 
and supporters! Is not this an evidence of rare vi- 
tality? Indeed, our friend has the candor to admit, 
that this enterprise is of the first importance in this 
country ; and this is all we ask to have conceded to 
us. 

Practically, how broad is the ground occupied by 
our friends, the Socialists? Are they the adyocates 
of absolute peace? and do they demonstrate this by 
voting to uphold a war-sustaining government ? How 
with regard to temperance? I am not aWare that 
they hold the principle of total-abstinence in common. 
Many a, Socialitt is animated by the foulspirit of| 
complexional caste. Some of them can sneer at the 
proposition to allow woman equal rights with man. 
Now, Ido not think that either the peace, tempe- 
rance, anti-slavery, or woman's rights reform is to be 
abandoned on the plea that it is not broad enough. If 
true to its principles, each is broad enough for its ob- 
ject. General results are to be obtained by specific 
labor, not by indulgence in an ideal theory, however 
comprehensive. What is it that our Socialist friends 
are accomplishing? They hold a pleasant festival 
once a year—on the birth-day of Fourier; they pass 
the evening in gay communion; they eat and drink, 
they sing and dance; and then retire to bed. Is it 
in this way slavery is to be abolished, or the laboring 
classes of the world redeemed ? 

A word in regard to the Constitution. Our friend, 
while admonishing us of the importance of so speak- 
hing as not to be misunderstood, should himself take 
special care to use language that will not mislead,— 
language in its common acceptation. He asks us 
whether the people are not distinct from the govern- 
ment; so that the government may be overthrown, 
Without overthrowing the people. He makes a broad 
distinction between the American Union and the 
American Constitution—professing to cling tenacious- 
ly to the former, while repudiating the latter. Is 
there any such distinction? Where was the Union 
before the adoption of the Constitution? What, in 
in fact, is the Union without the Constitution? We 
are dealing with a stern reality, not with an ideal 
thing. The Constitution is a definite instrument, 
binding the people of this country together in one 
eommon Union. Now, as abolitionists, we say that, 
inasmuch as that instrument contains the most sinful 
compromises with the Slave Power, and we must 
swear to support it as it is, or not at al, we are 
religiously bound to abjure it—we cannot be loyal to 
it at the sacrifice of our consciences. I: is a sound 
maxim, that ‘we may not do evil that good may 
come’; another is, that ‘the end does not sanctify 
the means.’ At least, that is the Protestent doctrine 
against Jesuitism, and I am addressing an assembly 
of Protestants. Now, placing ourselves on the ground 
of absolute morality, we say—if, to sustain the Con- 
stitution, we must shed innocent blood ; we must re- 
turn the fugitive slave; we must conspire to keep 
our enslaved countrymen in their chains; no matter 
what that instrument contains that is valuable, allegi- 
ance to it is a crime; no matter what choice ingre- 
dients may be mingled therein, the poisoned chalice 
is to be dashed to the ground. Hence it is that we 
call for a dissolution of the Union, 

But why ask Massachusetts, as a State, to secede? 
Because, as a State, she entered into the compact. 
Because, as a State, she claims to be free—protests 
that slavery is a Southern institution—and boasts that 
no bondage is tolerated under her laws. We have a 
right, therefore, to take her at her word, to judge her 
by her own professions ; and, convicting her of having 
entered into ‘a covenant with death, and an agreement 
with hell’—of being in partnership with the slave- 
holding South—we conceive it to be our duty to say 
to her—‘ Secede from sucha Union!’ ‘Then, and not 
till then, may she stand up proudly before the world, 
and exclaim—‘I am free! No slave shall ever clank 
his chains upon my soil! I aid, I connive at no ty- 
ranny!’ 

Sir, if any one will show me how I may do evil, 
with a good object in view, without committing sin; 
how I may discard the principles of justice, to attain 
what in itself is desirable, without being guilty of 
dishonesty ; I will thank him for enlightening my 
understanding, and relieving my conscience. But, 
believing as I do that we should always abstain from 
wrong-doing ; that we are to sacrifice every thing dear 
to us, rather than to compromise with sin; I am for 
standing on the ground of eternal rectitude, cost what 
it may. Though houses and lands—though reputa- 
tion, and comfort, and affluence—though father, and 
mother, and brother, and sisters, and children, and 
friends—be perilled or sacrificed by my obedience to 
the truth, I will commit them to the hands of a gra- 
cious God, satisfied with having done my duty as 
a moral and an accountable being, and leaving the re- 
sponsibility with Him who alone sees the end from 
the beginning. (Enthusiastic applause.) 


REPLY OF MR. CHANNING. 


Mr, Garrison is too hospitable and accomplished a 
host not to recognize all the usages of civility. Now, 
when I visit a friend’s house, I shall not go to praise 
his home, but to enjoy myself freely in converse with 
him. If there is any thing to be spoken in criticism, 
it is to be said then and there; and when I go abroad, 
I shall not misrepresent him. I cail every one to wit- 
ness, that wherever I have been or spoken, the 
chance has never yet been offered to say a word of 
sympathy in behalf of the abolitionists which has 
been let slip. Altogether, it would have been a vio- 
lation of one’s heart and conscience not to recognize 
what is due to them. You have heard my worst word 
here—a worse word than I ever said elsewhere of you 
at all. 

A Voice—There was a charge of falschood. 

Mr. Channing—This is simply the question, then, 
of ‘ coffee and pistols for two.’ I have charged you 
with a lie, and of course there is nothing to do but to 
fight it out. (Much laughter.) 

Rey, Samuel May, Jr.—Oar friend Channing has 
done what he never did before, and what I cannot be- 
lieve he meant ; and that is, to charge a most sincere 
and devoted woman with an intentional deception. 
Did he mean it or did he not? I think if he did, he 
undertook to read the hearts of us all in a way he 
never did before. I have known him to be constant- 
ly protesting against that course of uncharitable lan- 
guage. Now, I want him to say that the abolition- 
ists do actually speak so as to be misunderstood, in 
my opinion; but I will not charge it upon one of 
them, and I will repel the charge from Mrs. Foster, 
from Henry C. Wright, that they intend to be misun- 
derstood. Isay, they speak great solemn truths ; and 
if this people misunderstand them, it is, to a great ex- 
tent, because their foolish hearts are darkened. But 
I wish, with reference to this, that our friends would 
make themselves understood; but that they mean 
to be misunderstood, I deny before God and man, in 
behalf of them. 

Mr. Channing—I recognise such a spirit of truth in 
my friend’s remarks as shows me that I must have 
so expressed myself as to be misunderstood. I must 
actually, so far as a violation of my own rule is concern- 
ed, have told a lie. (‘ Hear, hear.’) 

A Voice—Every body did not understand you as 
they do. 

Mr. Channing—I did not think they could have so 
misunderstood me. It was asimple play of wits with 
gee a Br. eee ser that affair. My doctrine 
is, that & person should so tell the truth as to be clear- 








"that they had not so spoken the truth as to be under- 


to me that the matter could have been so stated, even 


but think that our friends must take to 

| the credit of this grand farce; and I do not mean to 

say more than that, in my opinion, they might have 
premeditated to avoid it. 
“I think. I understand éur friends,..I never should 
dream of calling one of you a blasphemer, because I 
have known you too long and too well. But when 
we go toa new place, and among new acquaintan- 
ces, the truth should be stated so as not to be per- 
verted into error in their minds. As far as I was un- 
derstood to accuse any one here of deliberate lying, I 
need only say, that I, of course, had no such inten- 
tion. 

Our friend who has spoken last has given an ex- 
hibition of moral courage which is a high example. 
But I must plead guilty of believing that the age of 
border warfare has passed. When I hear, then, his 
horn sounding through the country, summoning his 
followers to make a foray in order to catch some stray 
Southerners, morally, not physically, of course, skin 
them, cut them up, and broil them at leisure on the 
gridiron of our indignation, I must confess that I 
have no appetite for the feast. Oftentimes, when I 
see Wendell Phillips standing on this platform, the 
old story comes upin my mind of Apollo slaying 
the Python. Isee a radiant image ; the golden arrows 
fly; the monster is slain; but the bright image is 
darkened by the spots of blood; and then I think of 
that annual lustration by way of atonement for this 
very deed of needful destruction. What lustration he 
has to go through, in order to atone for the stern jus- 
tice with which, by the keen shafts of his eloquence, 
he has punished political Pythons for their iniquities ! 
Here, again, perhaps I have violated my own rule, 
and been again misunderstood. 

Mr. Garrison has said that the Church is peap. I 
deny it; I denyit utterly. The American Church, of 
course, I refer to. He has said that it was only by 
the action of these earnest reformers that it is galva- 
nized so as to show a spark of life. I deny it utterly. 
(Applause in the galleries.) 

(O ye clay Cariatides in the temple, be still and 
listen !) 

I say, just in so far as in any degree whatsoever the 
Christian Church appears to be dead, the true posi- 
tion for all to take is, to say to the mocking infidel 
world is, ‘She is not dead, but sleepeth ;’ and the 
great power of Divine Humanity and Love will take 
it by the hand and revive it. 


REPLY OF MR. GARRISON, 


Mr. Chairman—If our friend, in the history of the 
ages that have gone by, will show me where an or- 
ganized Church ever made the slightest progress, I 
will yield the point entirely, and confess that I am 
mistaken. 

Mr. Wright—Or awakened after it has fallen asleep. 

Mr. Garrison—Yes, or awakened after it has slept. 
I think I am sustained by every page of ecclesiastical 
history in declaring, that, in every age and clime, the 
recognised, established Church has persecuted every 


en after that reform has fought its way to victory over 
all opposition. So it is with the Americar. Church : 
it is hostile to human freedom, to progress. Spiritu- 


may be galvanized ; it may at last cease to be a hin- 
drance ; but it is incapable of vital action—of grap- 
pling with popular iniquity. 

One word further about abolitionists failing to make 
themselves understood, or so speaking as to cause un- 
necessary excitement. I address a people who pro- 
fess to have a deep reverence for the Bible. What, 


Let us go back tothe time of Isaiah. He was among 
his own countrymen, who claimed to be a peculiar 
people, set apart for a special purpose; whose reli- 
gious pretensions were of the loftiest character; and 
whose boast it was that to them were committed ‘the 
oracles of God.’ Yetthis was the language in which 
he addressed them :—‘ Hear the word of the Lord, ye 
rulers of Sodom ; give ear, ye people of Gomorrah! ... 
Ah, sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity, a seed 
of evil-doers! . . . . Your hands are full of blood!’ 
Was not that the height of indiscretion, and the worst 
possible mode of procedure? Perhaps it was; per- 
haps the prophet entirely mistook his mission; per- 
haps his example is not fit to be imitated! Then I 
will turn to a greater than Isaiah—to Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the accepted Messiah of this nation. How did 
he deal with the influential and godly of his times? 
He accused them of being‘ blind guides,’ * hypocrites,’ 
‘devourers of widows’ houses,’ ‘serpents,’ children 
of the devil, who could not escape the damnation of 
hell’! Was that in good taste? Was such language 
calculated to convince or enlighten? How could he 
help being ‘misunderstood’? If he was spit upon, 
rejected, accused of being a blasphemer, and finally 
crucified between two thieves, was any one to blame 
for it but himself? Ought he not to have occupied 
‘broader ground’? Now, I say that we do not claim 
to be wiser or more prudent than was Isaiah, or Christ 
and his ‘apostles ! 

But some will sneeringly say, ‘ Jesus we know, and 
the apostles and prophets we know ; but who are ye?’ 
At least, as sane in our day as they were regarded in 
theirs; as much in repute as they were; as little 


ous, though equally godlike! For, in the popular 
estimation, they were ‘as the filth of the earth, and 
the offscouring of all things ’—and below that point, 
we have not yet fallen! Consider how they were 
regarded while living—not in what veneration they 
are now held; and then you will be able to form a 
just idea of how their denunciatory language must 
have sounded in the ears of the sanctimonious and 
reputable in those times. So must we be content to 
be misunderstood, hated and persecuted, in a nation 
more guilty than the ancient Jews. 

I conclude by seriously asking our friend Channing, 
whether, in the midst of such a struggle as this—at a 
crisis like this, when the spirit of evil is strengthening 
itseif, and the mob are howling after us—this is the 
occasion, or the time, for us to come together to criti- 
cise each other's rhetoric—to make an issue with each 
other, in regard to matters of taste or judgment in the 
manner of advocating this righteous cause? Should 
we not rather remember the work that remains to be 
done, the number of foes yet to be vanquished, and, 
trusting in God that every one heartily engaged in 
the conflict will not greatly err, at least give ourselves 
unreservedly to the cause, to the best of our ability— 
remembering how much is to be ‘pardoned to the 
spirit of liberty ’? (Cheers. 

Mr. Channing—I must ask Mr. Garrison a plain 
question. Does he mean to say that any person 
supposes that I appear here for the purpose of crit- 
icising you? Do you believe it? 

Mr. Garrison—No—not mainly. 


new reform, whatever countenance it may have giv- | jp 


ally, it is dead, beyond the power of resuscitation. It é 


then, are the examples it gives in analogous cases? | and 


misunderstood, and engaged in a cause not more odi- | 


Mr. Channing— my friend misunderstand me? 
‘His mode of asking the question puts me in # false 
position, and I d ‘of him, before this m 


way. I must believe my heart, and I do disbelieve 
myer 8  — a oe 

|} Mr, Channing—Did my brother hear me-when I 
said, that in so far as I had violated my own rule, I had | 
told a lie? 

Mr. Parker—I did hear it very indistinctly. 

Mr. Channing—The surprise was to me, that I 
should be again questioned, after having stated ex- 
plicitly that I did not mean to be understood as ac- 
cusing my friends of deliberate lying. 





te We have given, on our fourth page, some 
specimens of the scurrilous manner in which the pro- 
ceedings of the New England A. S. Convention were 
reported to a credulous and prejudiced public, by 
some of the daily papers in Boston, in order to show 
into what hands the press has fallen—what is the 
treatment which the friends of impartial liberty are 
subjected to, not in Charleston or New Orleans, but 
in the capital of Massachusetts—and in what con- 
tempt the crushed and manacled colored population of 
this country are held by thoseewhose boast it is, that 
they are the descendants of Puritan ancestors and of 
Revolutionary sires. We might have copied as much 
more from the Mercantile Journal, the Mail, and other 
papers ; but we have given quantum suff. of such low 
blackguardism. We repeat, what we said last week, 
that the shame and infamy of it are not to be affixed 
to the profligate and mendacious reporters alone, but 
are equally to be shared by the editors and publish- 
ers of the journals alluded to, who, by employing such 
dirty caricaturists and sanctioning their knavery, have 
exhibited their own character in the clearest light. 

To all candid and manly people, who desire to know 
what was actually said and done at the Convention, 
we recommend a careful perusal—first, of the authen- 
tic and faithful report of the speeches we are publish- 
ing, made by Dr. Stone, the skilful phonographic re- 
porter—and, secondly, of the following fair and unbi- 
assed testimony of Senator Buckingham, who shows 
himself to be an Aonorable man indeed. 


From the Boston Courier. 


ONE OF THE ANNIVERSARIES. 
[BY HON. JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM.] 


The ‘ anniversary week’ has passed away, editors 
and reporters have ceased to utter their judgements, 
and the public have probably forgotten that such 
things were. Will you allow me, my old friends and 
associates, to use a column of the Courier, wherein J 
may place on record some thoughts, that have oc- 
curred to me, onreading the ‘ Reports’ of the Anti- 
Slavery Conyention which have appeared in some of 
the 0 pry ? I will Le yey ets to avoid the forbidden 

of politics, and to keep my pen within the pale 
of eivility though T am cone "hat the ag 
one, which, barely to name, may kindle a fire in the 
breasts of some very good and fair-minded people. 


do not recollect any remerk in 
relation to either of these subjects, which I did not 
believe to be true, or which I should hesitate to en- 
dorse, as my own deliberate opinion. The 

ly, Sincere in their opinions; why 
they not be permitted to express them, 
undisturbed by clamorous attempts to restrain the 
freedom of speech? I know it is said, by some, that 
the Abolitionists are covetous of martyrdom ; and if 
I mistake not, it has been said that the leaders were 
someperees ane mortified «3 hal: close of their un 
meeting, 'y were obli to adjourn wi 
whole skins. NowI do not y a that Francis 
Jac Theodore Parker, Wendell Phillips, or any 
of those with whom these, our neighbors and fellow- 
citizens, are assocjated on this occasion,—no, not; 
even W, L. Garrison himself, who is the peculiar ob- 
ject of calumny and hatred,—had any desire to cre- 
ate ariot or to subject themselves to personal vio- 
lence. It is said, too,—and seemingly in extenua- 
tion of the rude and discourteous treatment they re- 
ceived,—that they invite the public to attend, their 
Conventions, and must expect to create uproar and 
confusion. It is true, they invite all, who are dis- 
posed to enter upon a discussion of their avowed 
principles and purposes, to come and hear, and to 
8 if they,see fit; but this is not an invitation to 
hisa, or to drown the voice of a speaker by stampi 
with the feet, and thumping with canes and blu 
geons on the floor of the hall. It is evident, from the 
alacrity with which individuals to the sen- 
timents of the Convention were introduced upon the 
stage, that there was no indisposition to hear: their 
pooees Ore arguments, or their. statements of 
‘acts, controyerted; and I cannot think that the im- 
sane * a = to create a mob, ont PR excite 
sympathy by subjecting themselves to inj 
ry, is any thing better than gratuitous ae poe 3 


misrepresentation. ; 
The first speaker whom J heard was Henry C. 
Wright, and it was the first time I had ever heard or 


seenhim. .T 

from the Andover Theological Seminary, and from 

the manner of his. shot, .certainly, from 
have conjectured as much, 

good degree 


with an air that reminded me of the Rev. Lyman 
Beecher. His theme was H. isy. His text was 


Rios, of seven ok 5 pareen 2 the baie. ee, 
was, thus a self-evi falsehood. Either 
: : ' 


justified pro-slavery from 


and no one had ever 
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Bible or the i 








word. My one end in being here this morning is. 


This man, I understand, is a graduate}. 


ead of a rattle-snake. I do not reecle” Yl th 


ered this declaration, (nor do I an tat 
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a slavery. 
mitt these atrocious si 
should take off his hat to mek » God, hu, 
‘come off with it. 1 cannot discover an thi ds 
Pr justifies bo charge of blasphemy. lng in thig 
ou eman, who hai : 
here Tooeuded the ion, — York, 
gainst the condemnation of Messrs, Clay no * 
ster, whom he pronounced the greatest ant Web. 
of men—supporters of the Constitution me the beg 
nion, and worthy of the a iration, 2 the 
reverence of the world. He said he coeld love, ang 
silent when he heard such men spoken of Hot keep 
and he-wished to show to the Conventi 80 Arve 
sentence of c tion was not unanh t their 
he, at least, would not consent to it mend bee 
laid his hand most pathetically on his chest, an 
supposed,—and he probably did 08 it he 
- was a'sort of patriotic pulsations inside 
oratorica] display made by this young gent| 
added to his juvenile an Narciseus-like prenace 
gained great applause, and he d 
platform a cheering. saved finn te 
The platform was next occupied by Mr. C. C. Bur 
leigh, a eman, whose personal appearsnce in 
been a for much gratuitous ridicule . ad, as 
sure. I confess that his outside chow is not na 
to my taste, nor such as J should be sinbitees ort 
itate. But I supoose he cuts his beard and curk re 
hair after the fashion which suits his own oy 
brushes his boots as often as he pleases; and | dre 
see that his taste in this matter is any more a |e é 
‘mate subject for abuse and ridicule, than the fe 
some young men, whom one sees every day in the 
street, and who, if they had no other claim to bua 
ity than the countenances, which they decorate wih 
hair,—whether red or black is of no importance, 
such a grotesque and unhuman fashion, that a 
monkey and the orang-outang might be pardoned { 
they should salute them as their natural brethren, 
Mr. Burleigh dwelt chiefly on the sin of slaye-hun. 
ing. A portion of his remarks were sarcastically 
severe on Mr. Webster for the doctrines laid down 
in his recent speech in the Senate, and especially {oy 
his declared intention to support Mason's Bill (oi 
fullest extent. He aimed to show that the provisioy 
of the Constitution, concerning the reclamation of 
fugitive slaves, was in direct hostility to God ani 
humanity ; and that there was a nobler anda higher 
Jaw than the Constitution, which it was every man's 
duty to obey whenever that law and the Constitution 
came in conflict. By this law of God and bumanity 
he contended, every man is bound to afford food and 
st. "er to fugitive slaves, and doubted whether there 
were many persons, who would refuse to succor the 
fugitive, if he was in need of food and protection, 
He spoke of a case within his own personal know!- 
edge:—A negro woman, with a child in her arms, 
fled from a cruel master, in Maryland, and, in a cold 
and stormy night, knocked at the door of a gentleman 
in Delaware, and begged for shelter. He opened 
his door,—though he knew he was violating the lav 
of the State,—received the forlorn wretch with her 
gorabios babe, fed and warmed her, and permitted 
er to depart in peace the next morning. Now, sid 
Mr. B., are there any here, who would not do as the 
an in Delaware did? Would not our young 
riend (alluding to the gentleman from New York) 
have done as much ? Would not you, sir, (addressing 
himself directly to the young man,) in that case, 
have relieved that wretched fugitive? After a pause, 
the gentleman said, Not if it would disturb the Un- 
ion,—or words of that import. But, (said Mr. B.) do 
you think the Delaware man was guilty of sin against 
the laws of God, when he thus violated the law of 
the State? Would you refuse to give food tos 
famishing fugitive, although the law made the acts 
crime? The reply was, It would depend upon cir- 
cumstances. Mr. B. continued to press the inter- 
rogatory, to which hesitating and evasive replies were 
given. He asked for a direct answer to the ques 
tion, whether the young gentleman would, tn the sane 
circumstances, do as the man did;-who relieved the 
suffering slave ; and after the question had been re 
peated, he was met with a decided —_ _ This 
colloquy afforded some amusement to audience; 
and even those, who were op) to the anti-slavery 
doctrines, seemed to make themselves a little mery 
at the awkward position of the gentleman from Nev 
York. 

Of all the anti-slavery orators, Wendell Phillips 
seems to be the point, at which the bitterest desu 
ciations are directed. Slander, like death, ‘ lover 
shining mark’ Sf those, who empty upon him ts 
vials of their wrath and gal}, had the head to under 
stand or the heart to feel — aes with a grace 
and courtesy which very few speakers can 
very different, indeed, would be the tone of theit 
reports. I never heard an uncivil or ungentlenst) 
sentence fall from his lips. He is as incapable 
speaking a falsehood, or of misrepresenting the ps 
tion rom arguments of his opponents, as some of then 
are of setting a proper value on truth and sincerity 

eness and urbanity of manners 
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is easy and eful, and his whole depo’ 
character of , 


the two or three brief and incidental speeches, a 

privilege of hearing, for I could givé be 

reader no idea of the beauty of his language of 
eloquence. tious 


ition in society, I would more ¥! 
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by Mr. 
however, that the’remarks made 
vone pede to an amendment which be pf” 
posed to one of the Resolutions were very rol os 
and adapted to-secure a general approve 
Resolution. I was surprised to learn that 
ment was rejected Convention. 
You well know, Messrs. Editors, that —_ 
Abolitionist, in the accepted meaning of tha or past 
that I have never joined their ranks,—N0f °Y 
cipated. in their projects: But when I sav © 
catures and miamoyanetinene i: 
i e 
oo ay ee aaeabie attempts of caer 
ons (ucknown to me) to interropt ag vege 
ngs,—and when [ heard the lasaiting © ae 
clauors pa a party, on saw the oa dere 


principles and to partake of their fate, to 
may yg You also well know, that ‘oa 
© 
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“ ough that one should be somewhat 
at the close of Anniversary 
been quite so afflicted in that 
n you that I intend to pour 
for me you must, though 


e pave never 
\ ees. po and it is upo' 
wy?” 


sho {shall betray 20 arrogance of spirit, but 
sieising my neighbors, for once, 80 a8 to 
ser is far pleasanter to be abused 
oo than flattered by a fool. 
by 4 wie a week just past affords the Anti~ 
inal ra for encouragement. Ata period 
savers S007 ent, at a crisis in its own and the 
é geet rag an aggravated state of public opin- 
pagreenat itself to larger audiences than 
cr ken in a tone of unusual calmness, 
‘ustice, with more of a wise caution 
-. and therefore with a better effect. 
can ever DOD to return my thanks to the Rev. 
1 ap chiefly anxious all a6 id 
et for the great service which he di 
site ds to me, I trust, than to him and 
2 cant BO = of Wednesday afternoon. In the 
yu - Tdigetel array of facts which he pre- 
a satesnanlike disregard wo labor and 
‘oh of view which he evinced, in the dispassionate 
wm wed, and the high allegiance he paid 
etc he brought a well-merited rebuke 
» those who come to the platform to make 
anty parade of extempore thoughts. His best friends 
wad a desire to change a word in that address, 
“ gorst foe refuse to respect, in him, the noble 
“ hich avoided all use of unwise sarcasm. 
greater pleasure than honestly to 
J especially thanked him for th> 
with regard to true religion, for 
+ inew that those few reverent words would carry his 
= here no force of truth nor eloquence of 
elves, have found it entrance. 
snd now, because I wish to speak some words to the 
7 vhers of the people, to find some fault with all who 
are neutral at this hour, I am going at the same time 
ime words of complaint with regard to our 
en course. 1am not one of those who expect un- 
welcome truth to be made popular; but if they who 
tended at the altar of the heathen Vesta needed to 
" chaste, far more do those who bear the ark of 
Christian reform need to be reverently wise. You 
wed Mr. Channing, the other day, upon the plat- 
form, whether he thought it right and fit to criticise 
at the very moment when the position of your 
cause, by his ows acknowledgment, required his} 
strongeat efforts in your behalf. If you repeat this 
vestion to me, I answer, * Yes. Is it not better that 
we who are your friends should trim your beard, and 
keep your locks in order, than that some Delilah 
Do you not 


calm a 
sented, in 


, Absolute Truth, 


to bear 0 


self-f urpose w 
Nothing #} 
speak such praise. 

few ¥ yds he spoke 


grgument W 
tongue could, by thems 


to speak § 





you, 


should bereave you while you sleep ?” 
need, at this moment, a greater strength than ever be- 
fore? and how, but from resolute self-discipline, can 
vou ever attain it? There are those who assert that 
the Anti-Slavery movement has really injured the 
cause of the slave, and retarded, by its unwise agita- 
tion, any hope of our soon entering into a higher Na- 
tional Union. It seems to me that any one who has 
any knowledge of the condition of slaves or of the 
publie mind twenty years ago, and now, must see 
that this charge is untrue. Local laws of a stringent 
character have undoubtedly been passed in conse- 
quence of anti-slavery sgitation, but the very anxiety 
of the slaveholder to disprove the assertions of aboli- 
tionists has, on the whole, induced him to a more lib- 
If there has been any deplorable change, 
ithas been with regard to the free blacks in slave 


States, 


eral policy. 


Looking, however, at the amount of intel- 
lect, devotion, time and strength given to this cause, 
] fee] that it should have made greater progress. Let 
us see whether our errors in judgment may not, in 
part, have added to the unwelcomeness of truth. Men 
are apt to speak of abolitionists as they would of Uni- 
tarians, Orthodox, or Baptists, of any class of men, in 
short, whom they suppose to be subjected to the 


peat again and again the affirmative side of our argu- 


| otherwise encounter. On this account, I am glad of 





same influences, and to be pursuing the same ends. 
But what a mistake they make in doing so! Was there 
ever so motley a crew as we are? Have we not come 
from North and South, East and West, the plantation 
and the plough, the axe and the’ anvil, the kitchen 
and the college? Some from the nursery, and others 
yet from riding a rail, or rolling in Southern feathers ? 
Great must be the power of that truth which unites 
thus, men of varying interests. Under such circum- 
stances, we cannot all speak one language; and while 
‘ome of us may ‘ vex the world with noble’ scholar- 
ship, others will cleave through many a hollow heart 
or head with backwoods might. It seems to me that 
itis @ very important duty of ours, to secure accurate 
reports of the doings of our Conventions, reports that 
will give a fair representation of manner as well as 
matter. The editors of Anti-Slavery papers, it seems 
Yo me, would find their time well spent, if, in looking 
ver such reports before printing, they added notes of 
their own, to amplify whatever was crude in utte- 
tance,explain what might shock the ignorant or unin- 
terested, and press whatever was forcible, but unpur- 
sued. God can wait for us to do all this. He is never 
ine hurry, nor does he require us to hurry to the ruin 
of our cause, A distinguished individual said to me 
yesterday, ‘I can never get at really good reports of 
these meetings. The press generally caricatures them, 
and the anti-slavery reports are very meagre, and do 
not Preserve any animation.’ Clearly, it was this 
man’s duty to go and hear for himself, but ashe did 
not find it so, Straightway is laid upon us a responsi- 
‘I hate to hear the abolitionists com- 
ia enna of their truth to the promul- 
5 n Of the Gospel by Christ and his apostles. They 
= done it "0 often, that I always associate it with 
eo: a on day, almost unwilling to 
erthe: » though far from ill-disposed, 

use Some one on the platform made that compari- 


bility for him, 
pare the 


‘on. Now, it is perfectly clear that we Aave a right 
asin the person of Christ the 
de acceptable to a hypocritical 
tverse nation, neither must it be 


0 say, that inusmuch 
truth could not be ma 
Pmesthood and a pe 
Tequired of us, 
“Ai is only on 
Wu always be 
‘the beep? y 


fallible disciples of his, to make'it so. 


Joes it effect our purpose ? Is it not in- 
nderstood ? ‘The people that stand by’ 
‘ » and filled with a mistaken, ‘ 
reverence, they say, 
seed as Christ—th 


SOW can 
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Vita ly misw 
interpret, 


they know the truth?’ W 
* reformers, and if we use this 
Might it not bet 
Church ang Sta 
“Stroy, not to 


pres ’ 
Present T nion, we would 


confusion. 

the Church, 
“Bi0us influences, pe 
Swpel but that of 
‘nd I, and all 
al] that Steadi] 
Sut We must 


chy and 
pline of 





© way of saying that abstract truth 
opposed, till it becomes concrete, but is 


but often honest 
‘These people think they are as 
ey have no reverence for him— 
€ are not theologi- 
illustration at all, 
ter be more seldom ? With regard to 
te, the popular idea is, that we seek to 
build up—that having dissolved the 
leave the country to anar- 
Having overthrown the disci- 
we would leave men without re- 
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who insist that we are responsible for all their vagaries. 
Knowing, then, that we have these things to contend: 
with,can we not pursue a wiser course? Can we not re- 


tion, and I might meditate in it when I pleased, with- 
out being disturbed by the ‘Cry of the Children.’ I 
can sympathize in that inaction of nature, that dread 
of which keeps many a man from his duty ; but if I 
can, is it any the less sin? ’ 

Now I have relieved my mind. Now cut me up 


ment? I am no fonder than Mr.Channing of the flaying 
of Marsyas, and should the abolition of slavery take 
place during my life, I promise to imitate the ancient into inch pieces, on both sides, if you will, I will still 
Greeks, and hold an annual fast in commemoration of| strive to de you both justice, and to own myself 
our sins in that regard. If obliged to speak of the | always, 

clergy, let us acknowledge the temptations and trials Reverently to God, lovingly to all men, 

of their position. Let us entreat them as brothers to and faithfully to the anti-slavery cause, 
rise above them. Let us appeal to the law of Christ CAROLINE W. H. DALL. 
as our standard for ourselves and them. If we refer to 
the State, let us speak of disunion only as the prelude 





From the Boston Atlas, 
to that lofty and truly divine platform on which,| ep, HORACE 
should our wishes be realized, our people must unite. = OF eeieiintie < TO DANIEL 


Let us say clearly, that what we want is higher law 
and better order, and trust to the average common sense 
of men. It is better to be answered again and again, 
than to be heard in silence as blasphemers. : 

It is not uncommon to hear abolitionists of pleased 
the slaveholder as an adulterer, a post apalbg ag A prevent all chance of mistake, I quote 
derer, and so on. Now, it is certainly true that sla- 1 Mee salt es 
very sanctions sll these erases; that wi sanc-| , But, at the same time, nothing is more false than 
tions slavery sanctions them, and so he becomes by the 
amenable to this charge. Slaveholders are not re- 
fiecting men. Wen we make such statements, we 
make them for their benefit; to startle them to in- 
quiry, to rouse them to a knowledge of the mischiefs 
thus endorsed. But is this the best way? I believe 
not. When such a statement reaches the eye of a 
man who has no high ideal of his duty, who does not 
contemplate the sacredness of humanity, but who has 
tried to be a kind master, to unite families, to protect 
the old, to teach the young,—and there are some 
such,—he is so indignant that he will not read anoth- 
er line, and never can forget what he imagines to be 
untruth and injustice. ‘Not very anxious for light,’ 
you say. Not he, truly; but we do not need to labor 
and play for those willing to labor and play for them- 
selves. Towards these people also we have a distinct 
duty. Let us not so much *begin by calling ‘them 
thieves and murderers, as end by convincing them 
that they are so. 

Above all, we should do our utmost to acknowl- 
edge every effort of an individual or a party towards 
the right. Every one who has any thing to uo with 
children knows, that there is no mode of teaching so 
wholly unsuccessful as that of finding all the fault we 
can. Itis for that reason I am always glad to hear 
the Free Soil movement well spoken of on our plat- 
form. It is not what God or man requires, but it is 
in the right direction, and will grow to more if we 
do not crush it. 

Above all, let us look constantly to Christ as our 
Master and Guide. Let us tangibly, distinctly ac- 
knowledge this, that we may not rouse the religious 
sentiment of men against us, in addition to all we must 


tion. 

The Constitution also declares that in suits of com- 
mon law, the trial by jury shall be preserved; the 
reclaiming of a fugitive slave is not a suit at the com- 
mon law; and there is no other clause or sentence 
in the Constitution having the least bearing on the 
subject. 

Ihave seen a publication by Mr. Horace Mann, & 
member of from Massachusetts, in which I 
find this sentence. Speaking of the bill before the 
House, he says, “This bill derides the trial by jury 
secured by the Constitution. A man may not lose his 
horse without a right to this trial, but he may lose his | 
freedom. Mr. Webster speaks for the South and for 
slavery, not for the North and for freedom, when he 
abandons this right.” This personal vituperation does 
not annoy me, but I lament to see a public man of 
Massachusetts so crude and confused of his legal ap- 

reher and so little acquainted with the Con- 
stitution of his country, as these opinions evince Mc. 
Mann to be. His citation of a supposed case, as in 
point, if it have any analogy to the matter, would 
prove that, if Mr. Mann’s horse stray into his neigh- 
bor's field, Ae cannot lead him back without a previous 
trial by jury to ascertain the right. Truly, if what Mr. 
Mann says of the provisions of the Constitution in 
this publication be a test of his accuracy in the under- 
standing of that instrument, he would do well not to 
seck to protect his peculiar notions under its sanction, 
but to appeal at once, as others do, to that higher au- 
thority which sits enthroned above the Constitution 
aud above the law.’ 


I must deny this charge of ‘ personal vituperation,’ 
and I regret that Mr. Webster, while disclaiming 
‘annoyance’ at what [ said, should betray it. I be- 
lieve every part of my *Letter’ to be within the 
bounds of courteous and respectful discussion. There 
is nothing in it which might not pass between gentle- 
men, without interrupting relations of civility and 
friendship. Though full of regret at his novel posi- 
tion, and of dissent from his unwonted doctrines, 
yet it abounds in proofs of deference to himself. I 
must now, however, be permitted to add, that the 
highest eminence becomes unenviablé, when it 
breeds intolerance of dissent, and bars out the hum- 


the medallion recently added to your vignette. I 
know this work is not easy; holding all these points 
in view, I have found it quite as difficult as any one 
to persuade men; but I am speaking of our duty, not 
€ weeds ee ne oa oe peecint beers blest man from a free expression of opinion. 
Christ sanctions, or the whole spirit of the Bible} Mr, Webster ‘laments to see a public man of 
sanctions, either slavery or war, I cannot imagine. 1I|Massachusetts so crude and confused in his legal 
believe it is our duty indignantly to deny this, and to | apprehensions, and so little acquainted with the Con- 
bring forward Christ's whole life as our voucher. stitution of his country, as these opinions ae Mr. 
: Mann to be.’ Yet he points out no error of opinion. 
Having done what I could to get the beam out of He ifies nothing as unsound. He presents no 
mine own eye, I must perform some sort of an opera- | information, indictment, biil of particulars, or even 
tion on the big mote that is in our brother’s, Wheth- | the ‘common counts’ Judgment and condemnation 
er these lines will ever reach the eyes of those for | alone appear. He seems to have taken it for grant- 
whom they are intended, God only knows. May He | ed — he had — . say | was guilty, _ then 
i = je est against and impugn 

grant, that in the course of my surgery I may not de- | Proceed to punis prot ga 
stroy the patient's sight; this method of proceeding, by any man, however 


high, against any man, however humble. 
What is the duty of the clergy and the neutral por- hen Mr. Webster penned his ‘)amentations’ 
tion of the community in relation to the subject? 




















































over my cradeness, confusion, and ignorance, he 
i ‘ doubtless meant to deal me a mortal blow. The 

Clearly, the duty of every undecided person is, t0 | biow:was certainly heavy, but the question still re- 
attend all the meetings, and read all that is written | mains whether it hit. Polyphemus struck hard blows, 
upon the subject, within his reach, to watch the na- } but his blindness left the objects of his passions un- 
tional policy, to resist his own peculiar temptations | harmed. ; KK 
towards prejudice, and to meditate on the character| . But wherein do those erroneous ‘ opinions’ con- 


; sist, which Mr. Webster does not deign to specify. 
of God, as often as upon the duties of man, that he) 1+’ assumes to condemn ? Fortunately, in writing 


may admit no discrepancies between the two. What! | the sentences which he quotes for animadversion, 
they will say, go to meetings held expressly to abuse |] followed the precise meaning of Judge Story, as 
us, read prints that denounce the Scriptures, worry | laid down in his Commentaries; and in regard to 
our souls with fanati¢al discussions in Congress, do | the only point which is open to a question, J took the 
you really require us to do this? No—not I—but a exact words of that great jurist. He speaks of * the 
: % r right of trial by jury, in civil cases, as an existing 
higher Power requires you to listen to abuse of your- | 5th before the seventh article of the amendment to 
self,—if you call it so,—till becoming accustomed to|the Constitution, which this right ‘in suits 
the abuse, you discern the truth that lies under it ; | at common law,’ had been adopted. 3 Comm., 628. 
to read radical prints ‘il you lear that they do not | Instead of transcribing wey hae teen Men! 
: : : . : il cases,’ which present no distinct im common 

a 2 vie 1 pos pais ry Weptaa a minds, I Ret maped the every day case ore litigation 
which more than any thing ¢ ae, me rp ting a horse, which is a ‘civil case’; and this 
of the race; to listen to discussion till you see that | difference of form is the only difference between m 
there are two sides to it, and decide on which you will | language and that of the learned Judge. I can wish 
act, since action never lies midway. I make a distine- Mr. ebster no more fitting retribution, after re- 
tion between the clergy and a neutral party. I believe | POSIMg from this ill-tempered attack upon me, than 
the clergy in New England, as a body, would be glad to awake and find that it was Judge Story whom he 


. | had maligned. 
to see slavery abolished, but those who are not aboli-| put rare inion expressed by me on this point 
tionists have not the energy to take up the cross re-| dyes not the authority of any name to support 


quired of them. I say the energy, for I do think indo-| it; and the illustration which I gave is not only in- 
lence has a vast deal to do with the matter. When | telligible to every sensible man, but is also apposite. 
will men learn, I wonder, that indolence is sin? Some | ! ‘a man may not lose his horse, [his property 


‘ in a horse,} without a right to this trial.’ Mr. Web- 
men are neutral, because human nature cries out for} so: comment is, that this case; ‘if it have any 
daily bread; others, because it demands influence and | gy. to the matter,’ means, that if a man’s horse 


rank, and will not run the risk of losing the certain | ‘ stray into his neighbor's field, he cannot lead him 
many for the uncertain few. But do you believe | back without a previous trial by jury to ascertain the 
there are none of us ignorant of our duty in this mat- right” Was ever the plain meaning of a sentence 


‘ more exactly changed about, end for end? Mr. 
ter? asks a brother near at hand. Ido most certainly Webster may pitch 1 willy tile’ ‘Own @oc- 
believe that there is no excuse for the ignorance of trines, bat he has no right to pitch them with mine. 


an intelligent clergyman in this matter. I have less|[ said man may not lose his horse, or his property 
charity for him than I have for the degraded New | in a horse, without a right to the trial by jury. He 
York mob. Itis in his power, and consequently it is | $tid a man cannot find or retake a lost horse, without 
his duty, to have an opinion. Ibis an ominows sign, | © Previous tri’ so aoe Sotator play upon words 
that during the past week this subject was hardly al- : ma te 

luded to, save in the meetings expressly held for its | sepmbagaon Se ~sicnel Hhreoc  ar: aes 


rility. 
discussion. It has never been so before... Are men Bat the childishness of this criticism is not its 
sobered of a sudden by Webster's course, and ashamed| worst feature. What is the great iruth which Mr. 
to own it? Do they begin to see the ground crumble | Webster and his apologists attempt here to ridicule? 
under their feet? God grant it, so that we have a ~~ * ro yr mcr a iaeirmateen taualy ey 
clear, strong utterance another year, at least. We ab- | jars, of which violence or fraud may attempt to de- 
olitionists hold our meetings, invite all men to answer | spoil him, has @ right to a trial by jury, yet @ man’s 
our arguments, and promise them a hearing. How} freedom, a = of his — oe me a 
; ; wrested from him, as our law now 8, witho 
eee eaten don eyes die — ie ba such a trial. parma this hold a man’s freedom to 
edbinel us as oe demeeune dia ec be of less value than twenty dollars? If two adverse 
. ‘ Whast lecture | claimants contest title to an alleged slave, whose 
on this subject, and invite us to answer him? They | market value is more than this sum, each is entitled 
must answer these questions to us, or to Another, | to a jury to try the fact of ownership. But if the 
for they are bound to aid all true reform. If we do} alleged slave declares that he owns himself, he is 
not work after the right fashion, let them start some debarred from gy eye ote we 4 “ ot 
means of action of their own, .Let them never com-|™om Hlustration. oF i ‘= foe tiger ke. 

a gists a su topic for sneers or pleasan- 
plain of another avitation till they have roused them- | try! 4 foreign proverb says that for a man to kill his 
selves to some action, An able clergyman recently | mother is not in good taste." 1 trust the moral and 
preached a sermon on the moral force of the word | religious people of Massachusetts have too much 
‘but.’ Loften hear ministers say, ‘ the abolitionists | good taste to relish a joke on such a theme. 
are sincere, devoted, eloquent, but they are unjust, 
and harm the truth.’ The time is coming, I trust, 
when they will say, instead, ‘The abolitionists are 
often unjust, and harm the truth, dué they are sincere, 
devoted, eloquent.’ There is a vast difference in these 
two sentences, for in both cases the emphasis lies on 
the exception. ‘They tell us we carry our one princi- 
ple to too great an extreme,—that it is as if God 
abandoned Nature to the centripetal force alone. But 
we forget when we talk about ‘ balance of mind,’ that 
the centripetal and centrifugal forces are not balanc- 
ed, but proportioned to produce an orbit. Moral af- 
fairs, in this world, are wisely balanced through the]: 


and certified 


equal power must, of course, lie still. If al! who do 
that are ‘ well balanced,’ we do not need any more, | 


Protection 
word of 
ed needs ‘to 


I said that Mr. Butler’s bill *derides’ the trial by 
jury. By that bill, every commissioner and clerk of 
a United States court, every marshal and collector 
of the customs, and the seventeen thousand post- 
masters of the United States, are severally invested 
with jurisdiction and authority, in all parts of the 
United States, to deliver any man, woman or child in 
the United States, into custody, as a slave, on the 
ag ey ex parte affidavit, made any where in 
the United States. This affidavit may have been 
made a thousand miles off, by no one knows whom, 


not through the conflict of varying principles in the] numbers, so ample in juri so formidable in 
link jdlen snub aearadin the otic adele "Had a bill similar to been 0 
If God had ever created such a mistake as a perfectly 

or action. The ‘well balanced" must be God, or Bax Webster ised ‘to with 
‘nothing. That upon which opposite forees act with Tis ae soon to the Tallest extent? at 





Now, if this bill does not ‘ deride’ all guaranties for 
ion of human liberty, it is only becaus: my 


tear a leaf from : 
> in order to describe it by fitting 


Yee BE eegedly tase npnmgng oro 
eaes 


the dangerous au- 
endless 


stitution, as this il to humanity ? 1 deprecate error 
sorts; but hold it to be more venial to err in 
pa wir Mr. Batler’s 
it, in ising to su ‘ 
bill, * with al its provisions to the extent Mr 
ebster ‘ abandoned’ the right to i A 

: whe, wide his 

and power, under the 


cotogiditens, ken 
full ri 

Constitution, to secure this form of trial to the 
slave, or to a known freeman, seized asa slave. Mr. 
Seward’s bill, providing for the trial by jury, in such 
cases, was before him. He took no notice of it. He 
no by ‘on the other side,’ while he bestowed 

is best encomium on Mr. Butler’s bill, by promising 
to support it. Was not this an ‘ abandonment,’ un- 
der all the synonymes given in the dictionary ? 

Mr. Webster advises me, in a certain contingency, 
‘to appeal to that higher authority which sits en- 
th above the Constitution, and above the Law.’ 
I take no exception to this counsel because of its 
officiousness, but would thank him for it. My ideas 
of duty require me to seek anxiously for the true 
interpretation of the Constitution, and then to abide 
by it, unswayed by or fears. If the Constitu- 
tion requires me to do anything which my sense of 
duty forbids, I shall save my conscience by resigning 
my office. I am free, however, to say, that if, in the 
discharge of my political duties, | should transfer 
~ apqence to any other power, I should adopt 

ir. Webster’s advice, and go to the power ‘ which 
sits enthroned above,’ rather than to descend to that 
opposite realm, whence the bill which he so cordially 
promised to support, must have emerged. 
I wish, however, to remark, that though I ac- 
knowledge the Constitution to be my guide while 
under oath to support it, yet I do not relish any fling 
either at the powers above us, or at those who rever- 
ence them. [I hold it to be not only proper, but proof 
of sonnd moral and religious feeling, to look to the 
perfect law of God for light, to enable us more justly 
to interpret the imperfect laws of man. Especially 
bese we are Proposing to _ or amend a law, 
ought we to take our gauge o e and of action 
ta the highest pe omy pont 
Noye, that Solomon of the law, thought it not im- 
proper to say,‘ The inferior law must give place to 
the superior; man’s laws to God’s laws.’—Mavims, 
pp. 6-7. 
‘ The law of Nature,’ says Blackstone, ‘ being coe- 
val with mankind, and dictated by God himself, is, 
of course, superior in obligation to any other. It is 
binding ali over the globe; in all countries, at all 
times. No human laws have any validity, if contrary 
to this; and such of them as are valid derive all their 
force andalltheir authority, mediately or immediate- 
ly, from this original.’—1 Com., 41. 


Fortescue, the Chancellor of Henry VI., in his 
de Laudibus Legum Anglie, cap. 42, has the follow- 
ing passage, the consideration of which, in requital 
for Mr. Webster’s advice to me, I respectfully com- 
mend to him:— 


‘That is a hard and cruel law which increases 
slavery, and lessens the liberty of mankind. Evéry 
feeling which God has given to man advocates liber- 
ty. God Almighty has declared himself the God 
of Liberty. ‘This is the gift of God to man in his 
creation ; but slavery is introduced into the world 
through man’s wickedness and folly. Wherefore lib- 
erty, torn from man, always seeks to return to him, 
as it were, for the purpose of restoring him to his pri- 
meval state.” 


Having defended my own propositions, I shall now 
take the liberty to examine some of Mr. Web- 
ster’s, 

He says, ‘the Constitution declares that in all 
criminal prosecutions, there shall be a trial by jury ;’ 
and that ‘in suits at common law, the trial by jury 
shall be preserved.’ He then adds, ‘ there is no oth- 
er clause or sentence in the Constitution having the 
least bearing upon the subject.’ Mark his words: 
‘ There is no other clause or sentence in the Consti- 
tution having the least ing on the subject” 

Here Mr. Webster virtually declares that, but for 
the above-named two provisions, the right of the trial 
by jury would not have been secured to us by the 
Constitution in any case. Ofcourse,Congress would 
have been under no obligation, even if they had any 
power, to provide by law for such trials. 

Were I to say that this assertion borders on the 
incredible, one might well ask, which side of the line 
does it Jie? 

The provision for a trial by jary, in criminal pros- 
ecutions, is in the third clause of the second section 
of the third article, and is repeated, and somewhat 
enlarged, in the fifth and sixth articles of Amend- 
ment. 

But the provision for trial by jury, in suits at com- 
mon law, is in the seventh article of Amendment; 
and neither this provision, nor any semblance of it, 
is to be found, in express words, in any part of the 
Constitution, as it came from the hands of its framers, 
and was adopted by the States. 

According to Mr. Webster, then, Congress had 

no power, and were under no obligation, to make a 
law providing for trial by jury, except in criminal 
prosecutions, until after the seventh article of Amend- 
ment had been ratified. For if they had any such 
power, or were under any such obligation, it 
must be by virtue of some clause or sentence in 
the Constitution, having a ‘bearing upon the 
ject, 
: Now, the first session of Congress commenced 
March 4th, 1789, but this seventh article of Amend- 
ment was not ratified, and did not become a part of 
the Constitution, according to Hickey, (Hickey’s 
Con., p. 36,) until Dec. 15, 1791. 

Until this time, therefore, according to Mr. Web- 
ster, the Constitution had secured no right to a trial 
by jury, except in the case of criminal prosecutions ; 
because, until this time, there was no clause or sen- 
tence in it ‘ having the least bearing on the subject’ 
of jury trials in civil cases. 

Yet, on the 24th of omar 1789, and more 
than two 8 previous to adoption of the sev- 
enth maine am (Sy which Senenae ing to Mr. 
Webster, they had power to act in the premises,) 
Congress did pass the judiciary act, by the ninth, 
twelfth and thirteenth sections of which it is provi- 
ded that the trial of issues in fact, in the District 
Courts, in the Circuit Courts, and in the Supreme 
Court, shall, with certain exceptions, be by jury. 

The act also empowers the Courts to grant new 
trials, ‘for reasons for which new trials have usually 
been granted in the courts of law.’ In what courts 
of law? Did it not mean the courts in Westminater 
Hall, and those in this country formed after that an- 


question or cavil, that the principle of the jury trial, 
in civil cases, was incorporated into the Constitution 
of the United States, originally ; and that it was uni- 
versally understood to be so by its framers, and by 
their contemporaries, the members of the first Con- 
ress : 

From the Constitution alone, then, and not from 
any power above it, or outside of it, did Congress 
derive its power, on the 24th of September, 1789, 
and more t 
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: ‘When the Constitution says that the trial 
shall be by jury, does it not say that every incident 
wil) goalong with it?—3 Elhott’s Deb. 497. 

So when the Constitution provided for ‘Courts, 
and defined their jurisdiction, it clearly contempla- 
ted the trial by jury, in regard to all such rights of 
the citizen as aad been usually, theretofore, tried by 
a jury. Congress, indeed, might fail to perform its 
duty . pet ie soak comm uo provision in the Consti- 
tution, however express and ory, would se- 
cure the rights of the wee 

It is perfectly well known to every student of the 
Constitution, that the only reason why that instru- 
ment did not make express provision for the trial by 


dividing line between the many cases that should be 
so tried, and the few that shouid not. All were a- 
greed that ninety-nine per cent. of all civil cases 
should be tried by jury; bnt they conld not agree 
upon the classes of cases from which the remaining 
one per cent. should be be taken. 

In this connection, it is worth while to notice the 
heading or preamble of the Joint Resolutions for 
submitting certain amendments to the 
om among which was the seventh. It is as fol- 
ows: 

‘ The Conyention of a number of the States having 
at the time @f their adopting the Constitution ex- 
pressed a desire, inorder to prevent misconstruction 
or abuse of its powers, that further declaratory and 
restrictive clauses should be added ; and as extend- 
ing the ground of public confidence in the govern- 
ment will best insure the beneficent ends of its in- 
stitution, Resoivep,’ &c. 

From this, it appears that the first Congress only 
proposed to submit certain ‘further declaratory and 
restrictive clauses, ‘to prevent misconstruction or 
abuse of its powers.’ This heading or title, of course, 
does not enlarge or limit the meaning of the amend- 
ment; but it shows the view of their scope and in- 
tentment which their authors held. But what is the 
seventh amendment but a ‘ declaratory {and restric- 
tive clause,’ securing the trial by jury, in cases at 
common law, ‘ where the value in controyersy shall 
exceed twenty dollars” and abandoning it where the 
value is less : 

The phraseology of the amendment is full of sig- 
nificance: ‘ The right of trial by jury shall be pre- 
served. Not created, but preserved. Not institu- 
ted de noro, but continned. How can a right be 
preserved, which does not already exist ? 

In speaking of the trial by jury in criminal cases, 
Judge Story uses the same word. He says it was 
‘preserved.’ In neither class of cases, civil or crim- 
inal, was it ever abandoned or lost through the fault 
of the Constitution. If not always enjoyed by the 
citizen, ithas been through the dereliction of Con- 
gress in not passing the requisite laws. 

The great men who submitted the seventh amend- 
ment to the States, treated the trial by jury, in civil 
cases, as a then subsisting, constitutional right.— 
They passed a law to put the practical enjoyment of 
this right into the hands of the people, well knowing 
that there is scarcely a right which we hold under 
the Constitution which we can beneficially possess or 
use, without the intervention of some law, as its 
channel or medium. 

Suppose this seventh amendment had never been 
adopted, on what ground would the trial by jury in 
civil cases have rested up to the present day : 

In asserting, therefore, that, besides the references 
he has made, there is not another ‘ clause or sen- 
tence in the Constitution, having the least bearing on 
the subject’ of jury trials, Mr. Webster is. contradict- 
ed by the members of the General Convention, by 
the State Conventions, by the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, who passed the Judiciary act, and by 
President Washington who signed it. 

But another of Mr. Webster’s assertions is stiil 
more extraordinary. He says, ‘ nothing is more 
false than that such jury trial {a trial by jury for an 
alleged slave, or for a freeman claimed as a slave] 
is demanded by the Constitution, either in its letter 
or in its spirit. 

I make a preliminary remark upon the amazing 
untruth embodied in the form of this proposition. 

* Nothing is more false ;? that is, if I, or any one, 
had affirmed that our Constitution forbids trial by 
jury, in al] cases, under penalty of death ; or that it 
creates a hereditary despotism ; or that it establish- 


es the Catholic religion with the accompaniment of| 


the Inquisition for each State; or that it does all 
these things together ; it would not be more ‘ false’ 
to the ‘ smril’ of the Constitution, than to say that it 
demands the trial by jury, when a man who is seized 


tion. 
this pertains to the form only of his assertion. 
I proceed to enquire whether its substance be not as 
indefensible as its form. 

In another part of Mr. Webster's letter, he sa 
that he sees ‘ no objection to the provisions of the 
law’ of 1793. Of course, he sees no ‘objections to 
Mr. Butler’s bill, and its amendments ; but he pre- 
fers them to Mr. Seward’s. And he now says, there 
is nothing in the letter or in the ‘ spirit’ of the Con- 
stitution, which demands the jury trial for an alleg- 
ed slave, or for a freeman captured, and about to 
carried away as a slave. 

Feeble and humble as I am, great and formidable 
as he is, I join issue with him on this momentous 
question, and put myself upon the country. 

Our Constitution, as the present generation has 
always been taught, yearns towards li and the 
rights ofman. The trial by jury, in the important 
cases of limb, life or liberty, is essential to these 
rights. The two, therefore, have such close affinity 
for each other, as to render it highly probable, if not 
morally certain, that the framers of the former would 
make provision for the latter; that they would lay 


its 


hold of it, as by a law of instinct, to carry out their 

. The trial by jury was necessa- 
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the blessings of rene 
be accomplished without the trial by jury. 
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provisions are to be eapounded. 


And not only the objects for which the Constitu- 
tion professes to exist, but historical facts from the 
Charta, and before that time ; the 

ish and of our Colonial and 
fore the Revolution and during 
the Confederacy ;—in fine, all analogies and tenden- 
cies of constitutional Jaws, and whatever belongs to 
ideas of freedom, conspire to force the expectation 
us, thatin a matter of such vast concernment 
of a man and his 
the right of trial 
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round, and . 
It is now incorporated into all our State Constitutions 
-ieleey —mempeale, and the Constitution of the 
United States would have been justly obnoxious to 
the most conclusive objection, if it’ not recog- 
nised and confirmed it in the most solemn terms.’ 
Com. 652-3. 
Is it conceivable, then, that the heroes and sages 
of the Revolution, who rose in resistance to the most 
formidable power on earth, so many of whom rose 
against their own kindred in the mother country, 
because they loved liberty better than father or 
mother, or brother, or sister, and who endured the 
privations and horrors of a seven years’ war—is it 
conceivable, I say, that, when they had achieved 
their independence, and there was no longer any 
earthly power to control them, they should have 
framed a fundamental law, and should not have im- 
bued that Jaw with the ‘ spirif of the trial by jury, 
as its breath of life? As British subjects, they were 
entitled to this trial. As Americans, did they re- 
pounce it? Did they wage war for seven years in 
order to place themselves in a worse condition than 
they been placed in by their ‘tyrant’? Mr. 
Webster oa they did. _ He charges this infinite fol- 
ly and blindness upon them, singly and collectively, 
one and all. 
1°) [Remainder next week.} 





— . 
GRAND MASS MEETING AT ABINGTON 
ON THE FOURTH OP JULY ! 
te The friends of the slave are hereby notified that 
the Board of Managers of the Massachusetts A. 8. 
Society have unanimously resolved to invite those 
who abhor slavery and cling to liberty, in this Com- 
monwealth, to rally in mass meeting on the approach- 
ing Fourth of July, in the beautiful and spacious 
grove in Abington. Tickets by railway, from Boston 
and Plymouth, and intermediate places, half price. 
Particulars next week. 








TO THE FRIENDS OF THE CAUSE. 


Aware of the malicious disposition existing, on the 
part of the daily press generally, to misrepresent and 
caricature the proceedings of anti-slavery meetings, 
the Committee appointed to make arrangements for 
the late New England Convention felt it due to that 
body, and to the sacred cause which it aims to pro- 
mote, to secure the services of a skilful reporter for 
the occasion,so as to lay before the public a reliable and 
full report of its proceedings, and thus to cover with 
shame the foul calumniators of the abolition move- 
ment. ‘To secure this desirable object, it became ne- 
cessary to go to unusual expense; so that it is found, 
in settling the accounts of the Convention, that there 
is a deficit of rrrry pottars, which sum must be 
made up by the kindness of individuals. Doubtless, 
there are thousands in our ranks, who longed to attend 
the Convention, but were unavoidably detained at 
home; surely, all such will particularly rejoice to see, 
through the medium of the Liberator from week to 
week, a full report of what was said and done on the 
occasion. Some of these, it is believed, will gladly 
bear their share of pecuniary responsibility in this 
case. All such, therefore, are invited to remit what 
they may feel able to give, (privately or by mail,) ei- 
ther to Robert F, Wallcut, 21 Cornhill, Boston, or to 
Samuel May, Jr., Leicester, which sums shall be duly 
acknowledged. 








Horace Mann’s Rerty tro Danre, Weaster. In 
order to give the first half (we regret that we cannot 
give the whole) of this masterly reply in our present 
number, we are compelled to omit a large amount of 
foreign and domestic intelligence of an interesting 
nature. 





= 


t= The Report of receipts from May lst to June 
Sth, of the Treasurer of the Massachusetts A. 8, So- 
ciety, is unavoidably excluded this week. 


[# Among the communications we are obliged to 
defer this week, is an excellent one from our friend 
J. T. Everett. 

CORRECTION. 
Mar. Garrison : 

Dear Sir,—In the list which I furnished for last 
week's Liberator, of Pledges made at the late New 
England Anti-Slavery Convention, I inadvertently 
omitted the name of Joshua T. Everett, with a pledge 
of five dollars, This omission, which I regret, may 
perhaps be explained by the fact that the pledge was. 
redeemed before the list above-named was out. 
J make this correction from my own discovery of the 
omission, and not at the suggestion of any o per- 
pon. Iam, truly yours, 

SAMUEL MAY, Jr. 





Leicester, June 10. 


EQUAL SCHOOL RIGHTS. 

The undersigned is about to commence a mission to 
the several towns in Massachusetts, for the purpose 
of obtaining signatures to a petition, asking the Le- 
gislature of this Commonwealth to pass a law com- 
pelling those who have charge of public school in- 
struction for children to make no distinction on ac- 
count of color, in relation to the admission of chil- 
dren to the schools nearest their residences, and to 
those to which other children in the several neigh- 
borhoods are admitted. 

The recent action of the School Committee of the 
city of Boston, and the subsequent decision of the 
ju ges of the Supreme Court, in the case of Roberts 

City of Boston, show the at injustice against 
the colored people perpetrated hy those agents in the 
public service, and demand the serious attention of 
every citizen of this State. 

As it will require means to prosecute this effort, 
the friends of > a are requested to govern 
themselves accordingly. 

Pei. . BENJ. F. ROBERTS. 


Boston, June 12, 1850. 


<a 


NOTICE. 

The annual meeting of the Essex Co. A. S. Society 
will be held in Essex, Saturday and Sunday, June 
22d and 23d, commencing at 2 o'clock, P. Par- 
ker Pillsbury and other able speakers will be present. 

RUTH BUFFUM, Sec’ry. 
OLD COLONY A. 8. SOCIETY. 
A meeting of this Society will be holden in N. N. 
ious Hall, Sou 


th 
following © " 
Meeting will commence on Sunday, at -past 10 











ymouth. 
“ S. Foster, C. C. Burleigh, and others, are expect~ 
ed to address the meeting. F 
BOURNE SPOONER, President. 
H. H. Burouam, Secretary, 
South Abington, June 9, 1850, 


Cc. C. BURLEIGH 


Will lecture in Plymouth on Sunday, the 16th inst., 
all de nd evening. 
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Will the friends in those towns make the necessary 
arrangements for the meetings? ; 
* Lo etataaae _ 
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To tne Lirrarton. 


While heavenly light is shining, 
Who fears carth’s dark ? 

Truth is the world refining, 
Safe is the Ark. 


Is Error madly raging 
Around thy bark ? 

Be Truth thy soul cngaging— 
Safe is the Ark. 


On Truth’s triamphant pinions 
Mount like the lark, 

Chanting to Error’s minions— 
Safe is the Ark. 


When Trath thou art proclaiming, 
Though none will hark, 

With steadfast soul keep aiming— 
Safe is the Ark. 


While Error’s chaff consuming, 
Fan every spark, 

Each darkened mind illuming— 
Safe is the Ark. 


And though for poisoned arrows 
Thou art a mark, 
Him trust who feeds the sparrows— 
Safe is the Ark. H. W. 8. 
——— 
For the Liberator. 
THE APRICAN GIRL’S PETITION. 
BY HARRIET N. HATHAWAY. 

The African girl, her day’s labor was o’er, 
And she wended her way to the lone sandy shore; 
The bitter tear stole down her thin sable cheek, 
As once and again she essayed to speak. 
‘Oh stay, ye wild waves!’ in anguish she cried— 
‘Say, bear ye no message for me on your tide? 
Can ye tell me aught of my dear native land? 
O bear my “ Petition for Freedom,” I pray, 
To those who live under its soul-cheering ray. 
I once had a home all beauteous and fair ; 
I knew not of sorrow, and dreamed not of care ; 
All gaily I sported, so happy and free, 
By our own shady tent, ‘neath the tall cocoa tree. 
But the white man came, and no heed did he pay 
To my mother’s entreaties, but bore me away. 
He heeded her not, in her deep, wild despair, 
As frenzied she shricked an agonized prayer: 
My sister clung to me, with childish affright, 
But he tore me away, with fiendish delight, 
O tell them, ye waves, a8 onward ye roll, 
How deeply the iron has entered my soul! 
So wretched, degraded, and fallen am I, 
That I gladly would lay me down and die. 
I smart ‘neath the lash, and i toil neath the sun, 
But it will not be long—life’s sand ’s nearly run, 
Could I feel onee again a fond parent’s embrace, 
How calm could I meet the stern messenger’s face ! 


I fain would be there, ‘mid my own household band, | 
When my spirit shall pass to the bright spirit land. 


Oh ye dark waves, that wash the shores of the North 
Where the champions of right so bravely go forth, 
Bear to them my “ Petition for Freedom,” I pray, 
Speed swift on your message—away ! away!’ 
otlainiineie 
From the Boston Christian Register. 


WE STILL CAN WAIT. 
The leaves have fallen from the trees— 
For under them grew the buds of May; 
And such is constant Nature’s way— 
Let us accept the work of her hand: 
Still if the winds sweep bare the height, 
Something is left for heart's delight— 
Let us but know and understand. 


Bertha looked from the rocky cliff— 
Whose foot the tender foam-wreaths kiss’d— 
Toward the outer circle of mist 
That hedged the old an@ wonderful sea. 
Below her, as if with endless hope, 
Up the beach’s marbled slope, 
The waters clomb unweariedly. 


Many a Iong-bleached sail, in sight 
Hovered awhile—then flitted away 
Beyond the opening of the bay. 
Fair Bertha entered her. cottage late ; 
‘He does not come,’ she said, and smiled ; 
* But the shore is dark and the sea is wild, 
And, dearest Father, we still must wait.’ 


She hastened to her inner reom, 
And silently mused there alone, 
*Three Springs have come, three Winters gone, 
And still we wait from hour to hour; 
But earth waits long for her harvest time, 
And the aloe, in the northern clime, 
Waits a hundred years for its flower. 


Under the apple-boughs as I sit 
In May time—when the robin’s song 
Thrills the odorous winds along— 
The innermost heaven seems to ope— 
I think, though the old joys pass from sight, 
Still something is left for heart's delight— 
For life is endless, and so is hope. 


If the aloe waits a hundred years— 
And God's times are so long indeed 
For simple things, as flower and weed, 
That gather only the light and gloom,— 
For what great treasures of joy and dole, 
Of life and death, perchance, must the soul, 
Ere it tlower in heavenly peace, find room, 


_ 


see that all things wait in trust, 
As feeling afar God’s distand ends— 
And, unto every creature, he sends 
That measure of good that fills its scope: 
The marmot enters the stiff'ning mould, 
And the worm, its dark, sepulchral fold, 
To hide there with its beautiful hope.’ 


Still Bertha waited on the cliff, 
To catch the gleam of a coming sail— 
And the distant whisper of the gale 
Winging the unforgotten home ; 
And hope at her yearning heart would knock, 
When a sunbeam on a far-off rock 
Married a wreath of wandering foam, 


«Was it well? you ask—nay—was it ill? 
Who sate, last year, by the old man’s hearth— 
The sun has passed below the earth, 
And the first star locked his western gate— 
When Bertha entered her darkening home, 
And, smiling, said—‘ He does not come ; 


But, dearest Father, we still can wait!’ w. 


es 
LIFE SCULPTURE. 
Chisel in hand, stood a sculpture boy, 
With his marble block before him; 
And his face lit up with a smile of joy, 
As an angel-dream passed o'er him : 
He carved the dream on that shapeless stone, 
+ With many a sharp incision : 
With heaven's own light the sculpture shone; 
He had caught that angel-vision. 


Sculptors of life are we, as we stand 
With our souls uncarved before us, 
Waiting the hour when, at God's command, 
Our life-dream shall pass o’er us, 
If we carve it, then, on the yielding stone, 
| With many a sharp incision, 
Its heavenly beauty shall be our oWn, 
Oar lives, that angel-vision. 


! 


Sclections. 


te" We devote four columns to recording the seur- 
rilous and malicious reports of the proceedings of the 
New England Anti-Slavery Convention, made by 
some of the daily papers of Boston. Not to the re+ 
porters alone, but equally to the editors and proprie- 
tors of those papers, is the disgrace, the indecency, 
the infamy of such reports to be affixed. 





From the Boston Courier. 


New Enorann Antr-Stavery Society. This 
association met at the Melodeon yesterday morning, 
and was called to order by Francis Jackson, Esq. 

Mr. Garrison, from the’ Business Committee, sub- 
mitted, in a series of resolutions, the question for dis- 
cussion, viz. ‘ Daniel Webster. Mr. Garrison paid 
Mr. Webster a few of his usual compliments, con- 
siderably the worse f6r wear, and then yielded the 
floor to G. W. F. Mellen, who made some piteous 
complaints of the hard asuage he had received from 
this Society. During his lamentations, Mr. Meifen 
was cheered and hissed extravagantly, and finally 
was forced to be seated, it having been ruled that 
he was disorderly. 4 

Charles C. Burleigh, of Pennsylvania, an unwhole- 
some Robinson Crosoe-ish-looking cub, with lon 
hair, hanging in elf-locks about his shoulders, a 
red beard, twelve inches in length, flowing from 
his chin, was now introduced to the audience, 
and discharged the second anti-slavery pop-gun at 
Mr. Webster. He spoke haif an hour, and a 
every body that was not like himself—a wide sweep, 
which left few omissions. This specimen of human- 
ity and civilization is as unsightly or object 
as one would like to see of a summer day, or even 
late in the fall. His shoes evidently never knew 
blacking. He sported an ill-cut coat and pantaloons, 
and high-buttoned vest to match. Whether he had 
a symptom of a shirt to exhibit, it was impossible to 
know—in consequence of the length of his hair—- 
and our own curiosity to ascertain was not heighten- 
ed sufficiently to prompt us to make the examina- 
tion. When he retired from the rostrum, the meet- 
ing adjourned to dinner. 

he meeting was again called to order by the 
President at ‘3 o’clock, and the first speaker intro- 
duced was J. W. Walker of Ohio, He was followed 
by Elijah Thayer of Blackstone—the crazy man, 
whose arrest on the Common on Sunday was men- 
tioned in Monday’s paper. He made a very excel- 
lent, characteristic, mad, harum-scarum, anti-slavery 
oration, which excited great merriment. He dis- 
coursed about half an hour, and having told the au- 
dience all he knew, gave up the ghost of @oqvence, 
and the floor was taken by Samuel May, Jr. of Bos- 
ton, who spoke to the question, and rsed al] the 
sentiments of the resolutions, ‘ that the cause of free- 
dom owes Mr. Webster thanks for the frankness of 
his treachery, and the openness of his opposition’ to 
some other cause. ad 

Henry C. Wright of Boston made a speech, and 
also bore down on Mr. Webster. 

Parker Pillsbury, of Concord, N. H., did not know 
that there was anything left unsaid on the question 
before the meeting. The speakers who had pre- 
ceded him had anticipated him; but he believed that 
Daniel] Webster was a bad man. Some of the an- 
ditors did not agree with Mr. Pillsbury, and be- 
tween him and them there was some cross-question- 
ing, which at one time threatened a ns disgrace 
to that very excellent saying of Dr. Watts, 


‘ Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other's eyes,” 





8. S. Foster of Worcester was the next speaker; 
and he declared openly, that if the Anti-Slavery 
Society could ‘ blast the reputation of Daniel Web- 
ster in this Commonwealth, it would be an achieve- 
ment worth all the toil’ of past years. He spoke 


| nearly an hour, and not only killed Mr. Webster 


several times over, but committed the same superflu- 
ous cruelty on Prof. Stuart and the whole host of 
clergymen. The latter he was pleased to character- 
ize as ‘ licentious and intemperate, from which we 
guess he has not been used to keeping very select 
company—but every man to his taste. During this 
massacre of reputations and the King’s English, 
there was considerable excitement among the hear- 
ers, and a hiss greeted the rounding of each Olympian 
abjuration. When this thunderer laid by his bolts, 
a Mr. Corliss took the stand, and, with tears in his 
eyes, implored the gentlemen composing the anti- 
slavery orators to refrain in future from abusing the 
Bible. Mr. Garrison, Mr. Phillips and others, denied 
that any thing disreepectful had been said of the 
Bible or its authors; but Mr. Corliss, though he 
could not specify what, contended that there had 
been too much said that was not only disrespectful 
to God, but disgraceful to man. The Convention 
final! +. sone to tea, to meet again at Cochitu- 
ate Hall. 





From the same. 


New Eneranp Ayti-Stavery Society—Sec- 
onp Day. This set of ‘gay deceivers’ met at the 
Melodeon again yesterday, at 10 o’clock, The au- 
dience was much larger than on the first day, and 
many women were present. The opening speech 
was made by a Rev, Mr. Fairbanks of Ohio, who, 
for some violation of the laws of the country, has 
served a term in the Kentucky State Prison. As his 
offence does not come within the anti-slavery crim- 
inal code, he was hailed as an unblemished martyr. 
He spoke principally to show that the Bible was a 
very bad book, and his speech was cheered and 
hissed alternately, He was followed by a Mr. Hos- 
mer, a debutant on the anti-slavery platform, and 
another ‘martyr’ in another cause, who kept the floor 
until he was voted off. 

Wendell Phillips next addressed the meeting, and 
after speaking to the question for some time, and 
having denounced not only Senator Webster, but all 
his friends, especially Rey, Messrs. Moses Stuart, 
Leonard Woods, and Rev. Wm. M. Rogers, to his 
heart’s content, he turned a short corner on the ‘ 
tlemen of the press,’ whose good namesand fair pro- 
portions he assailed in most anpolished terms, be- 
cause they, the aforesaid ‘gentlemen of the press,’ 
had, without ‘distinction of party, misrepresented 
the doings of the unhappy mites who style 
themselves the only friends of colored humanity. 
This onslaught on he reporters, as might be ex- 
pected, excited some ition from the auditors, 
but no blood was spilt. The storm of hisses hav- 
ing blown over, Mr. Phillips concluded by moving 
that Mr. Webster be laid on the table for the present, 
and this motion was declared to be sustained with- 
outa vote. 

Samuel May. Jr..—one of the Secretaries,—in 
behalf of the Business Committee, submitted a new 
question for discussion, viz: That the Society con- 
sider the expediency of holding four hundred Anti- 
Slavery Conventions, in various parts of the country, 
with a view to the promulgation of the ‘true doc- 
trines of liberty.” Mrs, Abby Kelley Foster was the 
first to let fly the tip end of her tongue on this pro- 
position, bat there was nothing either in her matter 
or manner of very extitable tendency. She was at- 
tired in a black silk dress, cut in the French style of 
1842—open in front, and faced with lace ing. 
She wore a ‘ dicky’ and linen cuffs, black stockings, 
and high treed shoes. Her hair was well oiled, and 
‘dene up’ conformable to her age. Though not 
what one would describe as an ornament to the 
‘gentle sex,’ she is quite good looking. Her hands 
are large: and we should jndge, from all we saw of 
her, that she is just the woman to be Stephen’s 
wife. This choice specimen of the women of 1850, 
had something to say about the ‘defender of the 
Constitution’! The audience not relishing a politi- 
cian in petticoats, would not hiss or cheer any of her 
garrulous outpourings. 

Havin set Dae and her hearers to boot, she 
‘shot up, ap e vention adjourned to take u 
the subject of knife and fork. : 

The Society;met again at 3 o’clock, at which hour 
the house was crowded densely. The principal 
Fay od this “eagnens was fc a by the Rev. Theo- 

lore Parker, who was exceedi bitter upon 
ator Webster. The reverend — tar 


during the session, good order was maintained.: 
In the ing, at Cochituate Hal i 
led, and three 











From the Boston Daily Times of May 31. 
New Eseranp Anti-Stavery Convention— 


read, and the debate on them again 


Mr. J. W. Walker, of Ohio, came forward to speak, 
and was received with applause. We understand 
that Mr, Walker is a ‘star’ abolition lecturer, and is 

out West as a whole team, with a big do 
under the wagon. His speech was chiefly confine 
to a refutation of the charge of unnecessarily severe 
and vituperative language in the anti-slavery resoln- 
tions, but he soon Jaunched out into a ‘sockdologer’ 
against American slaveholding statesmen. Mr. Wal- 
ker is mither a good speaker—he trots along very 
well, with periodical breaks. 

Mr. May announced that the faithful would now 
be called on to contribute to the expense of the meet- 
ings. Several people made incontinent breaks for 
the door, and some of them made very time. 
We noticed that the young ladies didn’t ‘come 
down’ with the money ; we areafraid they think more 
of white kids than of the poorslave. ‘Terrible state 
of things! The collection amounted to $85.44, 

Parker Pilisbary said that nothing could be lower 
in the political world than the name of Daniel Web- 
ster. Parker got hissed for this, and lamely attempt- 
ed to turn off the insult, Mr. Pillsbury pitched into 
Capt. Rynders, the New York Globe, and the Her- 
ald—three slavery advocates and arguments, he said. 

A large nomber of policemen, with and without 

were now visible in the hall, otherwise Par- 

ker might have been interrupted.] Parker quoted 

Watts to prove to the galleryites the folly of their at- 

— to stop the anti-slavery ball. Parker then sat 
own. 

S. 8S. Foster was the next speaker. (The ‘ Proph- 
‘et Elijah,’ overcome with his exertions to convert 
sioners, had fallen asleep, and was extended at full 
length upon one of the choir benches.) Mr. Mason, 
of Virginia, Daniel Webster, Professor Stuart, of 
Andover, and Dr. Woods, were denounced as pi- 
rates—their only arguments against anti-slavery 
were found in the unmerchantable eggs and broken 
benches which had in former times been propelled 
at the speaker's head. Professor Stuart was accus- 
ed of lying in relation to the case of Paul, Philemon 
and Onesimus. ([Hisses frequently interrupted Mr. 
Foster.] Stephen predicted the most fearful con- 
sequences to Daniel Webster, if Mason’s bill should 
pass. The first man who should aid in the reca 
ture of a fugitive slave would meet with deat 
Stephen didn’t believe in holding up Mr. Daniel 
Webster to ridieule; you might as well ridicule 
John W. Webster; he has killed one man—Daniel 
has consigned three millions to a condition worse 
than death. [Hisses and cries of shame!] Mr. Fos- 
ter made some extravagant assertions about the Bi- 
ble, and said, ‘ these reporters may make a handle of 
this; it is their trade to.caricature and misrepresent 
every thing that is good and holy; perhaps they 
think God sent them upon the earth to do this; if 
so, let them go it.’ The reporters are obliged to the 
reverend gent. for this elegant and characteristic 
compliment. Mr. Foster concluded, and a man nam- 
ed Cordis got up a maiden speech on his own 
account, and the brothers and sisters went home to 
tea, 


lutions were 
commenced. 


<a 





From the same. 


Tue New Enetanp Anti-Siavery CONVENTION. 
—Trirp Day.—The Convention was called to order 
at 10 o’clock ; we regret to say that the Convention 
didn’t come; a Mr. Hosmer wished to say something 
in regard to the faet that Mrs. Abby Folsom was 
forcibly prevented from entering the hall ; Mr. Hos- 
mer didn’t think it exactly the correct thing; the 
Chair (Edmund Quincy) called Mr. Hosmer to order; 
Mr.*Hosmer was vindictive ; Mr. H. appealed to the 
house ; Mr. Quincy said he would take the sense of 
the Convention, but nobody could vote unless they 
had given in their names as members. Consequent! 
the Chair was sustained, and Mr. Hosmer choked o 
The Garrison resolutions were again read, and were 
received with hisses from the galleries. 

Rev, John L. Russell, from Hingham, was introduc- 
ed, and made a speech as'empty of sensible ideas as 
one of his own buckets. Mr. Russell was satisfied, 
from reading the papers, that the human mind was 
enslaved by the false dogmas of the Christian religion. 
{The people came in throngs about this time, and the 
hall was very full.] 

Mr. Robert Edmond, formerly of Scotland, was 
introduced. {In the opinion of the Chair, Mr. Ed- 
mond was a ‘ pregnant fact’—he had been tarred and 
feathered in South Carolina, for teaching slaves to 
read.] The speaker thought ‘Garrisonian abolition- 
ists’ were the only true martyrs—they were reviled 
in every village, but they would come out all right 
by-and-by. [A very pretty young woman, who sat 
near the platform, mending her kids, clapped her 
little hands in ecstacy at the speaker's hits.] Mr. 
Edmond wentinto the missionary and tract societies. 
Why didn’t they send tracts and bibles to the slaves ? 
Mr. Edmund would like to know. Mr. Bennett, of 
the New York Herald, caught fits from Robert—he 
would not accept him for his countryman. (Hisses.) 
Robert. went in for the Bible—but he thought it 
might be abused. Mr. Edmond had two ‘ Jesuses’— 
an Anti-Slavery Jesus and a Temperance Jesus— 
(hisses)—(Stephen Foster has buried the contempla- 
tion of the newspaper reports of. the Convention.] 
Mr, Edmund had been tarred and feathered once: 
they had endeavored to do the same thing again to 
him in Delaware ; but Thomas Garrett saved him. 
{If Mr. Edmond pokes his proboscis into other peo- 
ple’s affairs, he must expect to get stirred up occa- 


marry 

Mr. Edmond compared the: hisses with which he 
was ted to ‘hell’s artillery from the bottomless 
pit? utiful figure! magnificent simile! Mr. Ed- 
mond wanted to go to Europe—he had no money— 
the brethren were bound to put him through! He 
returned poor—but the blood of the slave was not 
upon him. — 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The hall was crowded to excess. The perform- 
ances led off with a philippic from ‘ Sojourner Truth,’ 
a ne wench, with a white cloth around her head; 
who has been peddling her tale in the Convention for 
two shillings each. Her remarks were decidedly 
unique, and convulsed the Convention, galleries, offi- 
cers and all, with hearty laughter. 

Loring Moody and Wm. ©. Nell, two colored 
brothers, made speeches which would have been 
very interesting, if any one could have told what 
they were all about. The three last speakers made 
a 0g deal of fun for the outsiders. 

m. A. White, editor of the ‘New Englander,’ 
thought that the money influence was far more pre- 
judicial to the anti-slavery cause than the church and 
clergy. Mr. White proceeded to annihilate Daniel 
Webster—he thought that Daniel would not be re- 
turned to the Senate again—Daniel had.no sense of 
shame. {Hisses.) State street controlled the country ; 
if cotton went downat the North, thousands of South- 
ern planters were ruined. (Somebody questioned 
the truth of this sweeping assertion—Mr. White 
‘ snubbed ’ the objector.) niel Webster was lull- 
ing the ears of the New Englanders, while the South 
aa the pockets of the North. [Three cheers for 

niel Webster were called for, and given with tre- 
mnendous effect.) Mr. White closed by saying, that 
while these gentlemen were cheering for Webster, 
they only facilitated the pocket-picking operation be- 
fore spoken of. [Hisses. 

Mr. Buffum was afraid that if Websters plan of 
sending the free colored people out of the country 
should take effect, Mr. Webster would have to 
with them. Daniel had frequently been saiatahén tor 
a colored man,and might be again. [A storm of his- 
ses rewarded Mr. m’s tremendous effort.] 
Parker Pillsbury said that State street would be 
avery hard subject to convert-—Mr. White would 
probably have some work to do to convert so in- 
corrigible a sinner. {A prolonged ‘No’ from the 
eae) The financial brother here said that there 
would another call on the brethren for funds. 
Parker continued to abuse the Church and Daniel 








terse be confessed by that ki y rt 

it must be co t kind of eloquence of| ty and sarcastic ti Lat 
' whieh the Garrisonian ustheaPenian' ti bees x diode eid e against the 
| poly. He walked into the churches, which he de- 








pa “insmod per ee {Hisses 


groans. 

Parker continued in a vein of tremendous ig - 
at sarcasm, and real blasphemy and ity. He 
inquired if the outsiders ‘ did not tremble in dismay’ 
a the upon tes — he uttered ? abd are 

to sa id not ‘tremble in dismay. 
Te eost aford the i gratification to all 
don’t like to have people ‘tremble in dismay, to 
know that the present crowd did not approximate 
the act of trembling ‘ iu dismay,’ in the least degree! 
— thundered away @ while longer, and then sat 
own. 

Stephen S. Foster—the unterrified, unintimidated 
Sizzly S. Masa me ea to expatiate, amid 
eries of * Mellen” * Humbug,’ and contemptuous his- 
ses. Mr. Foster wished to amend the Garrison res- 
olution, which states that the Bible isa self-evident 
falsehood, so that it should read that portions of the 
Bible sanctioned slavery, and therefore those portions 


were self-evident falsehoods. He enlarged u 
these im it points for half an hour. 

respec iage; Moses did not that holy 
institution. we read in the ‘Glance at New 


lieom 
York,’ that ‘ ’ did respect marriage—he clear- 
ly says—in reference to a feminine called ‘ Lize’— 
‘one of these days Pll get slung to that gal.’ If Mo- 
ses did bes meee — ae ba : oro 
: ing slun r. ite ca te 
pacer teil he. wasn’t speaking to the ‘pint.’ The 
Chair sustained Mr. Foster, and he proceeded in his 
remarks, which were frequently interru with con- 
temptuons hisses and ironical cries. He finally sat 
down, in a fit of the blues. 

Mr. H. C. Wright defied Foster and his amend- 


into a theological disquisition, not excessively inter- 
esting to any body, and exceedingly prosy to every 


body. 

Mr. Foster’s amendment was now in order. ‘The 
question was called, and Stephen’s amendment was 
voted down. 

On motion of Wendell Phillips, four of the Garri- 
son resolutions were carried viva voce. 

The concluding moments of the afternoon ses- 
sion were very stormy times. Hissing, groaning, 
and hooting frequently interrupted the proceedings, 
and one man wishing to speak upon the question 
fore it was taken, he was ‘snubbed’ by the Chair, 
whereat the mob was highly indignant. The meet- 
ing finally adjourned in disorder. 


EVENING SESSION AT FANEUIL HALL. 


A very large assembly convened, and the prophet 
Elijah was with tumultuous applause as he 
wulked up and down the floor of the hall. The boys 
were rather noisy, and made repeated calls for * Mel- 
Jen!’ A large number of ladies occupied the galle- 
ries. Elijah attempted to make an arrangement to 
speak, bat Mr. Quincy cruelly refused. 

Mr. Quincy called the Convention to order, and 


together to-night. [Laughter.} Mr. Quincy knew 
that the great mass came together for the legitimate 
purposes of the meeting. He hoped that people who 
didn’t like the performance would retire. Mr. Q. 
didn’t intend to have this meeting broken up by ill- 
disposed individuals—any such people would be dis- 
posed of according to law. 
| William Lloyd Garrison was introduced, and Wil- 
Hem Lloyd Garrison got some applause and some 
isses, 
Mr. Garrison made a speech in favor of free dis- 
ssion, The people were very quiet during the 
rst part of his address. Mr. Garrison appealed to 
e good sense of the meeting to sustain free speech. 
disturbance was here created, by the endeavor, 
on the part of the police, to take a man who fired a 
torpedo in the hall. The scene was unique in the 
extreme. The silvered badges of the officers glist- 
ened in the crushing, waving crowd, while the signal 
whistles of the various young men’s clubs rang 
clearly through the hall. The police desisted, and 
the disturbance was stilled.}| Mr. Garrison was 
more temperate in his remarks than usual—he per- 
ceived the necessity of such a course. He insulted 
the Union, and the insult was rewarded with an 


Unanimous hiss. Tne audience were getting im- 
patient, and Mr. Garrison concluded with a modest 
eulogium in favor of himself and his brethren. 





Parker Pillsbury was received with hisses, cheers 
and groans, Three cheers were given for ‘Old 
Zack, Gen. Cass, &c. Parker calmly surveyed the 
tumultuous assemblage. He essayed to speak, but 
his remarks were drowned in a combination of in- 
ferna] noises. The people in the centre of the, hall 
rushed to and fro, and the short, thick clubs of the 
police were rapped over the heads of the people in 
the most interesting manner. Two or three of the 
rioters were taken out, and he proceeded for a few 
minutes, until he alluded to Webster. (‘Three cheers 
for Daniel. Is this, (said Parker,) an obedience to 
law? ‘By no means,’ from the crowd. Parker said 
he went to Bunker Hill this morning—[why didn’t 
you stay ? conghings, sneezings, laughter and hisses 

very 


disturbed Parker. ajlusion te Daniel Webster 
was met with hearty and tremendous cheers for Dan- 
iel. [One m on the platform shouted, ‘ The 


devil take Daniel Webster ! _ 

A Voice—You abuse our Senators. 

Parker—In God’s name, who are your Seuators? 

The Crowd—Daniel Webster! [Tremendous and 
prolonged cheering for Daniel Webster, Old Zack, 
and every body else. 

Parker again essayed to go on—we sat very near 
him, and could catch but little of what he said, ergo, 
the crowd could not have heard any of it. The most 
pertinent inquiries and answers were received by Par- 
ker. He was received with cries of ‘Go home, 


‘No go!’ and the most derisive and ironical laugh- 
ter. he crowd tried to cough him down, but Parker 
stood his ground like a brick, as-he is. [* With all 


thy faults, I love thee still.’] Parker thought broth- 
er Garrison. had not said any thing unworthy of Fa- 
neuil hall, [Cries of no! yes! lie! go home! shut 
up!] Civil government has been respected on the 
platform ; has it been on the floor? [Yes.] Another 
allusion to the Union and Webster. [Three cheers 
for the Union—three for Webster--three for Old 
Zack.) Parker’s voice was here drowned in cries of 
‘ Mellen,’ ‘ sit down,’ ‘ stop your noise,’ etc. 

Parker wished the authorities to know that they 
had only asked a fair hearing—that they had been 
overwhelmed with abuse—the remainder of Par- 
mere remarks were drowned by the noise of the peo- 


ple, 

Wendell Phillips took the stand in the midst of 
mingled cheers and hisses. Wendell liked such a 
meeting as this—it kept up the associations connect- 
ed with the old hall. Wendell quoted iongenes 
on the Union. [Three tremendous cheers for the 
Union.] Wendell said the ship of state had thus far 
sailed on with free winds and laughing tides,—it re- 
mained to be seen if it. would weather the storm. 
Wendell alluded to Webster. (Three cheers for 
Daniel Webster, three for Henry Clay, three for 
Cass, three for the President, three for the Union.] 
Mr. Phillips went on to abuse Mr. Webster and his 
friends. His remarks were frequently rendered in- 
audible by the noise of the crowd. 

Voice—You’re a fanatic! 

aaa a pl God, [ am a fanatic! 

endell quoted old Fuller on Shakspeare. [Three 
cheers for Shakspeare—three for Webster—three 
groans for Phillips—three cheers for Christianity! 
Blowing of tin horns, crowing in the style of barn- 
yard fowls, were now heard, mingled with infernal 
roans and tremendous noises. There was a ‘ big 4 
fight in the centre of the hall—the policemen 
ed at the people with their clubs—they ‘ battered” 
the rioters over the head, and took out eight of the 
most ferocious, and sent them home; the scene was 
graphic in the extreme, and difficult to report. Mr. 
Quincy mounted in the rostrum, and in the midst 
of cheers for Judas, Webster, Old Zack and Chris- 
tianity, and groans for the anti-slaveryites, he at- 
tempted to pass the Garrison resolutions, and an- 
nounced that. they were unanimously passed, and 
that the Convention was dissolved. 

Confusion reigned for a few minutes, and the gas 
was put out. 

Thus ended one of the most turbulent meetings we 
ever attended. 

We must give the crowd the credit of treating the 
reporters with the most distinguished respect. 





From the Mail. 


N. E. Coxvenrion—Tvespar. 


In the afternoon, James W. Walker, of Ohio, made 
of half an hour or 





nounced without stint, x being pro-slavery. 
Seteea Sa See 
At 10 o'clock the meeting, after giving three cheers sitde shia nett: 


ment, and supported his original resolution, and went | 


be- | the Bible 


congratulated the immense audience on their being | 


and mark- | th 






ens i 

vociferous checring ; for his quaint app e, | 
and the notoriety bug already ined frow his 
Sabbatical adventures, caused the audience to smoke 


‘down, . th 

A vote was called for on the first resolution. Mr.) 
Garrison Sot up and proposed that the resolutions be 
piel vadge ina This seemed to suit the 
fai very well, for they made no objection, but 


all give; and he hoped those 
and feet so freely in clapping and stamping would 
be as free in giving. 

Henry C. Wright got up and went it lively in a 
} speech upon the following resolution, 
by himself :-— : ; 
Resolved, That if the Bible sustain slavery and 
is thus opposed to the self-evident truth that ‘ all men | 
are Created equal,’ and have ‘ an inalienable ae to 
liberty,’ ble is a self-evident , and 
ought to be, and will ere long be, regarded as the 
enemy of Nature and Nature’s God, and.of the pro- 
gress of the human race. 

Mr. Wright said, that it was a self-evident truth 
that slavery was wrong: and so ifthe Bible taught 


slavery, the Bible was wrong. Saying that slavery 
was right was a lie; and if the Bible sanctioned 


slavery, it was a lie. 

{A stranger on the right.] Mr. President; Mr. 
Wright has said that if the Bible sanction slavery, 
the Bible is a lie. I would like to know of him, if, 
he thinks the Bible does sanction slavery. (Applause.) 

Wright, (hesitating,) I am not telling what [think 
ible teaches on this subject, but what pro-slav- 
ery folks pretend it teaches. . 

Stranger. I wish you would answer my question, 
and that is not answering it. I have heard of you; 
and I ask the question because it is Henry C. Wright. 


I want to know your opinion. - 
[Wright hesitates, evades the question, and goes 
Mr. President, I contend that the 


on talking.} 

J. N. Buffum. 
gentleman has_no right to come here and put us to 
the question. We are not here to make a confession 
of faith. ; 

The President. The gentleman on the right can 
have the platform to say what he has a mind to when 
brother Wright has done. 

Wright spouted on, evading the question; but he 
answered it manfully, we must do him the justice to 
say, ‘in the rear’ [in the negative.] 

Parker Pillsbury got up, and dashed off into a 
characteristic humorous speech. He hurled his har- 
poon into Daniel Webster, which bronght down up- 
on him a storm of hisses. He wound off, however, 
very quietly. 

& S. Foster, the everlasting, followed Parker, and 
said ‘ all that we have to do as an anti-slavery society 
is to make ‘the slave-holder feel that he is a base 
villain” * * *  Foster’s speech was full of the 
maddest ait pee which, if they were worth 
musing, would expose him to indictment under the 
Revised Statutes. 

Cordis, of Maine, the man who catechized Wright, 
ascended the stage, and told the Garrisonites that 
they were going al] wrong in attacking the Church 
and the Bible as sanctioning slavery. Garrison, 
Pillsbury, Wendell Phillips and C. C. Burleigh pitch- 
ed into him in answer, after which an adjournment 
took place till evening. 





From the Boston Herald. 


Wenpnespay, P. M. 


Anyti-Stavery Convention. As we entered the 
Melodeon, our eyes were surprised by the sight of 
the Rev. Adin Ballou, and our ears were saluted by 
his dilatory and droning voice. Although he had 
been speaking but a short time, he had wearied his 
audience to such a degree, and with such consum- 
mate skill, they emulated each other in bestowing 
upon him the most unequivocal compliments, and 
devoting his optics to the fury of the infernal gods, 
Not one in the whole assembly could, for three quar- 
ters of an hour, tell what he was driving at, or on 
which side of the house he was enlisted. He was 
emphatically a‘ slow coach ;’ we think we are war- 
ranted, and that the audience present on the occa- 
sion will fully bear us out in saying that he was an 
extraordinary ‘slow coach ;’ he greatly resembled 
the unfortunate Dutchman who ‘ went into his abble 
orchard and climed a bear tree, to get some beaches 
for his vive to make a blum budding mit, and fell 
fromthe tree with one of his legs on both sides of 
the fence, and nearly sthove his outsides in.” It was 
the opinion of many, that he was arguing on both 
sides of the question at once, for 
showing his hearers, at the conclusion of his talk, 
what an immense difference there was between twee- 
dle-dum and. tweedle-dee; but as he went on, he 
manifested no desire of ‘explaing himself, and if it 
had not been that he felt somewhat hostile to the re- 
porters, his audience would have remained to this 
hour ignorant of his own views of the matter in 
hand. Mr. Ballou would doubtless have been very 
severe on the representatives of the press, if his ideas 
had not partaken of the slowness and uncertainty of 
his speech, and proved him the greatest and most 
intolerable of the eighteen millions of bores, w 
according to the meek and Jowly hr inhabit 
this glorious country. For one mortal hour did 
Adin Ballou oppress and domineer over his unhappy 
hearers, at the termination of which ‘the man with 
the carpet bag’ entered the hall, and made his way 
briskly to the platform, and immediately thereafter 
the-drowsy orator announced his intention of ceasing 
to talk; whereat the audience, rejuvenated, as it 
were, by the prospect of being rid of him, uttered 
loud and continued cheers to encourage him in his 
resolution, and precipitate him towards its accom- 
plishment. When he was fairly seated, the con- 
tentment of the assembly was manifested by a sud- 
den brightening up of faces, the stamping of feet, 
and the clapping of hands. 

Mr. Wright then rose, but ere he could utter a 
word, some old lady, name unknown, arose, and in a 
sharp, shrill, ear-piercing voice, asked if brudder 
Wright would give her a chance to read _a resolution, 
of which article she seemed to possess an abundant 
stock. Brudder Wright, however, was ungallant 
enough to keep his right; but so far from inducing 
the good dame to reseat herself was this industrious 
perseverance on the of the good brother, that 
she seemed like Lot’s wife when she turned back 
into a pillar of salt. 

Mr. Foster rose up and said that he di 

with the Rev, Mr. Parker in the latter part of his 
speech ; but at last concluded to agree with him, 
after being set right by Mr. Parker as to what he 
had said. What was Webster? Nothing but 
a political weathercock. (Hieses, claps, kicks, &c.) 
His whole speech was a repetition of the vile slang 
and abuse so plentifally bestowed on Daniel Web- 
ster. n the lion is absent, the ass will bray. 
The Northern pro-slavery man is but the slave o 


dislike of the Free Soil 
friend to the party because its enemy, as he 
made it a point to love his enemies. ‘That party 
swore to be slave-catchers—men-catchers, as Mr. 
Webster calls them; buat they would not do it; 
they were in a ion where perjury would become 
a virtue. He the whole guilt of the continu- 
ance of slavery on the cler, Massachusetts. He 
een keane 8 for a minister to remain 
silent upon ject; silence was abetting, and 
- aeatec was vs bad te the mlefacor, During 
is n we occupied a position from which we 
Soares tt of hi on one of his hearers 
most effectively portrayed in twitchings, workings, 
nag - and snifflings of a eiduihansens: wih 
hose, a good deal of trying, we discovered to 
belong to a certain or what we su to be 
a face, as near as we cotild see behind the immense 
folds of linen which went for a shirt collar. Foster 
en launched out into what he intended to be a wit-| 
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the siaveholding interest of the South. Had no] 
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The Great Remedy of eee 
A 


PREPARATION of extraordinary 
every description, secondary Syphilis, jn 


the cure of Scrofulous Affections, 
Ulcers, Fever or Mereurial Sore 
Kidney Diseases, Costiveness, Spitting of B] 
a 
tion, &c. 
hat hay toa Tumors. on ee ‘Ure 
never to remove, if taken i ela, | 
and faithfully persevered in, ecording to dig 


NEW CERTIFICATES, 
Cure of Scrofula and Salk Rheum, 


B > 
: a OSTON, April, 1850, 
Gents.—About four years ago, I was afflicted With 


ver 
het ot 


ales, Cola 


con~|" very bad humor, which first made ite ap 
sitter Seyrey and in a very short time it hed treat 


» that from my elbows down to m 
‘one complete running sore. At this ion - 
dise 80 much that in six hours they wet th 
eight cknesses of cloth, used as a band ms 
ctoring soon after it made its ne i 
ance, but received no benefit; on the con : 
grew so bad, that I was unable to dress Tyself wis “ 
out help, and was unable to work, it being <i 
_ difficulty that 1 could reg my hand to my heal 
ng, and left the ej icf, 
became some better, and went a eek ret 


time for three years. One yea 
ybad as ever; I then gave up tok 


After taking eight or 

am very happy to say that 
cured—having paid 
t An a - Yan, 
to see me, or know more about my om = Pi pe 
by calling in the rear of 35 Prince street, Bostea, 


_ MORRILL Progr, 


Case of Scrofula Cured by the Panacea, 
tified, a Bi 
7 Sane » Porter: 

ENTS.— ve been affected with 
affection from infancy. My general health eg 
been very poor. Ihave often been troubled 
tress in my stomach—have always 
weak, and at times unable to attend 


ulous 
as aways 
with dis. 
Sik 
my fession. About a year ago, I had hg a 
scrofula tumors come upon my neck : they = 
opened, and discharged a great deal of offensive cor. 
rupt matter. My neck was quite stiff, my health be. 
came seriously impaired, and the tumors in a short 
time assumed a blackish color, which my physician 
said tended to mortification, and that MY Case was q 
doubtful one. I used his medicine, but received no 
benefit, I tried other remedies in vain. Finding my 
health running down very fast, and the Prospect of 
recovery small, I was induced by my friends t 
try your Panacea. 

I have now taken five bottles—my tumors are gl} 
gone, nothing but the scars to be seen. My health 
never was better. I owe the salvation of my life to 
your Panacea, SARAH A, WENTWORI?H. 

Pelrose Place, Boston. 


Roxsvry, January, 1850, 





Drs. Crank & Porter: 

Our daughter, now nine years old, has been affiic. 
ed with Scrofula for four years. Several large and 
hard tumors appeared on her neck, and sores about 
her mouth and nose, She had a pale look, was poor 
in flesh, and quite feeble. The sight of one eye had 
entirely gone, occasioned by the scrofulous humor, 
For several months she could not see at all, Her caso 
was thought by many to be a critical one. Wesought 
the advice of several eminent physicians, carried her 
frequently to the Eye and Ear Intirmary, used the ys. 
rious sarsaparilla preparations advertised, and in fact 
spared no pains to rid her system of the disease, But 
she got no better. We were told by the physicians 
at the Infirmary that there was but little chance of 
restoring her sight. 

We then consulted you, ard took your Panacea, 
and it has produced a decided change in her condi- 
tion. The tumors are mostly gone, the sores entirely 
cured ; and, what is most astonishing, her sight is re- 
stored. She can now see as well as any one. Her 
health is improving fast. We should be pleased to 
give further information to any one who will call at 
our residence, WILLIAM STEELE, 

SARAH STEELE. 
Das. Crank & Porter: 

Gentlemen—Having tried your Panacea on my son, 
who has been afflicted with a scrofulous affection on 
the face and neck, and which, for a time, incapaci- 
tated him for labor, and believing him to be complete- 
ly cured, I can cheerfully recommend it, as in my 
opinion the most powerful medivine before the world 
for the purification of the blood. Every one who 
has scrofulous humors should try it. 

Boston, Noy. 12, 1849. 


Ee Sold at 382 Washington strect, (Liberty Tree 
Block. Boston. Price $1 per bottle. 
AGENTS. , 
Reppine & Co., No..§ Statestrect. 
Davin Mzap, Jr., corner Union and Silsbee sts. 
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SyLvanus Doner, South Danvers. : 
Gzo. W. Bsunson, Northampton. 


SOLOMON GUESS'S 


Indian Blood Purifier. 


VALUABLE remedy for Liver Complaint 

Jaundice, Dyspepsia, &e. Also, the India 
Search Warrant, and Tonic Compound, superior & 
ticle for Croup, Cramp, Cholera, Pleurisy, Rheums- 
tism, Piles, Diarrhea, Summer Complaints, Febrile 
attacks, &e, 

These Medicines are recommended, and are ¢t 
pressly prepared for family use ; and as they are % 
admirably calculated to preserve health and cu 
disease, no family should ever be without them. ‘Th 





knowledge and skill of preparing them from tho 
who had been among the Indians for many ye" 
and has had experience in an extensive and diversi- 
fied practice, by which he has had ample ne 
ties of acquiring a practical knowledge of disease, a 
of remedies best calculated to remove them. 


Boston, Jan. 10, 1850. 
This is to certify, that I was afliicted with wesk 
and sore eyes, and had tried many kinds of owe 
but never obtained any relief. I had spent thirty ot 
lars at the Eye Infirmary, without experiencing # 
one bottle of Solow 
urifier,’ I was effectually 


Guess’s ‘ Indian Blood ATICHAEL ONLY. 


cured. 


Boston, May 3, are 

L hereby certify, that a short time since I pa 

ether, for the purpose of undergoing 4 oot wt : 

operation, which produced severe spasms & J re 

my side and head. I took two or three doses of * 

mon Guess’s Medicine, watts as “ stony oad 
i ificates, and was almost immee 
i  uTSON KNIGHTS 


o the 
ld in Boston, wholesale and retail, by 

| Ay Sotomon Guess, No. 4 Friend bent 
ton, Principal Office, and at No. 32 Bratton’ 3 
in New Bedford, by Thomas Bliss, Third 
by Wm. Gates, Div. 55, N. BE. Protectiv® 
south side of the market; in Fairhaven, DY 
Mosher, Toll-house ; in Nantucket, by Edwa 
ell, Main street. 


Union, 
Joseph 
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PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH 
This will be fully discussed, including hoo, ae 
clothing, air, and exercise, showing the 
mind. 


body and 
TO INVALIDS. - 


No matter of what gave beer prineip out of 8% 
path may be applied, n nine cases 
See, benefit may be derived therefrom. 

’ HOME. 
iven for the al 
ment of erdinary cases Le nee OO, ok of a phy- 








proprietor of these valuable Medicines derived his 





